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REUNION OF BLUE AND GRAY ON BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 


AN EVENT UNEXAMPLED IN 


ETTYSBURG and Vicksburg made the 
Fourth of July, 1863, memorable for 
all time in American history. And the 
latter was only second in importance to the 
former. There Grant captured a great 
army, broke the Confederacy in twain, and 
removed the last obstruction to the free 
navigation of the Mississippi. But at 
Gettysburg, in the providence of God, the 
Rebellion had its death-blow. How vividly 
one recalls these tremendous events—and 
that greatest of Independence days except 
the first! On that day we followed the 
body of Major General John F. Reynolds 
to his grave in a Lancaster Cemetery. He 
had come home from Gettysburg to sleep 
with his fathers. 

The reverent soul sees a God in History, 
as in the greater events, at least, of our 
individual lives. His wise purpose seems 
to have been to lead North and South alike 
through fire and blood, but to save the 
Nation for itself and for the world. As 
we read the story of this momentous battle 
—and hear and tell it over and over again 
upon the field—we see and feel with re- 
curring thrill of dread and terror how near, 
how very near, we came to crushing defeat 
and perhaps hopeless disaster. The Jfs of 
History! What would have happened if 
Ewell and the Confederate cavalry had got 
through to meet Pickett at the time planned 
by Lee in the attack of the third day? 
What would have happened if Lee, instead 
of Meade, had won at Gettysburg? 

We have been over the battlefield of 
Gettysburg a dozen times and more, but 
who ever saw it transfigured like this? 
History has no parallel for a reunion such 
as this. Here came together nearly sixty 
thousand veteran soldiers from two oppos- 
ing armies of a great Civil War fought out 





THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


a half century ago, their average age over 
seventy years—the venerable age of the 
Psalmist, “three-score years and ten ”— 
men speaking the same language, thought- 
ful and kind, brave and generous. We 
have never seen, and shall never see again 
on earth, so impressive an assemblage as 
that ten or twelve thousand vigorous old 
men gathered in the great tent on July 3, 
when General Sickles, the last surviving 
corps commander, aged ninety-three years, 
was brought upon the platform in his chair 
and given a soldiers’ greeting. 

In 1909 the State of Pennsylvania de- 
cided to entertain the veterans of both 
armies on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and a bill was passed 
by the State Legislature appropriating a 
certain sum for that purpose. At that time 
it was not known how many veterans would 
come, and in order to interest the old sol- 
diers in different parts of the country the 
State of Pennsylvania asked the Governor 
of each State to appoint a Commission to 
represent his State, the Commission to in- 
clude Confederate as well as Union men. 
This was done, and great enthusiasm was 
aroused among the old veterans over the 
coming encampment. Meetings were held 
at Gettysburg from time to time by the 
Commissioners and the plans of entertain- 
ment were formulated. Extra appropria- 
tions were made until the sum had reached 
$415,000 to which $35,000 was added when 
it was known to be needed. This included 
$150,000 from the War Department which 
was in charge of the camp.. The immense 
amount of work required in preparing for 
the accommodation of the visitors can be 
readily understood when it is known that 
fifty thousand veterans were expected. 

The work was under the direction of 
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Major J. E. Normoyle, the Chief Quarter- 
master of the United States Army, but ow- 
ing to the disastrous floods in the West 
Major Normoyle has spent little time in 
Gettysburg, being compelled to give his 
time to the relief work, and Major W. R. 
Grove, his assistant, and Captain H. F. 
Dalton, of the Quartermasters’ Corps, were 
on the work at Gettysburg for several 
months. Their task, which at first ap- 
peared colossal, was brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, and the advance guard of 
veterans found everything complete. 

The camp covered two hundred and 
seventy-eight acres. A part of the land 
used is owned by the Government and other 
plots were leased from farmers. Captain 
Dalton arrived on the scene early in De- 
cember. A month later Major Grove came. 
Captain Walter B. McCaskey and Captain 
George A. Stewart, of the Army Staff, 
came later, to place the tents, gather food 
supplies, have them always ready in suffi- 
cient quantity, and properly cooked and 
dealt out to the 50,000 or 60,000 veterans. 
A house on Baltimore street in Gettys- 
burg was rented and offices were opened. 
The plan of the camp was drawn up and 
work began, streets were laid off, poles 
were set up and telephone and electric 
light wires were strung. Over one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of trenches were dug 
and a sanitary sewerage system was put in. 


The regular army tents and furnishings } 


were used—regulation army cots, basins, 
buckets, lanterns, etc. Six or more thou- 
sand of these tents were put up, each con- 
taining eight cots—one for each man. 
Two lanterns, two wash basins and one 
bucket were furnished to a tent. The buck- 
ets were of the usual galvanized type, light 
in weight, yet strong and durable; the 
wash basins were made of the same material. 
Pure water for the camp was obtained only 
after considerable labor—four wells being 
sunk, one of which is five hundred feet 
deep. A rigid analysis of the water was 
made and the officers were satisfied as to its 
purity. Several tanks, each holding fifty 
thousand gallons, were built to supply the 
numerous sanitary drinking fountains 
which were set up in camp. Sixteen hun- 
dred cooks were required to prepare the 
food. They were, of course, working under 
the army cooks who oversaw this depart- 
ment. The bread was baked at the regula- 
tion field bakeries which are set up at all 
encampments where the “regulars” are 
in charge. 

Everything was purchased by contract, 
and these contracts were given out in May. 
The meats and flour were from Chicago, 
and the staples from New York. The fresh 
vegetables were purchased in the neighbor- 
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hood of Gettysburg. The ice cream, too, 
was a Pennsylvania product; the Fourth 
of July supply of two thousand gallons 
came from York. Twenty thousand pies 
were shipped from Baltimore for the same 
day, as it was decided that every veteran 
in camp was to have a plate of ice cream 
and a piece of pie on Independence Day. 
Only the very best food-stuffs were ac- 
cepted for nothing is regarded by the State 
of Pennsylvania as too good for a Civil 
War veteran. The meals were served in 
large dining tents, and were had at any 
time during the hour fixed. This was done 
to give the old men plenty of time to reach 
the table should they be out sight-seeing. 
There were special rules in reference to 
moving vehicles and these were only in cer- 
tain directions for the veterans were to be 
protected against reckless driving and 
speeding automobiles. Rest stations were 
erected in different parts of the field where 
the veterans might rest or take shelter from 
the sun and rain. There was a large tent 
—in fact, the largest tent in the world, set 
up in a field near the scene of Pickett’s 
charge where the different organizations 
had their meetings and reunions. 

The camp streets were given to different 
G. A. R. Posts in the Union section, while 
in the Confederate plot the different United 
Confederate camps were assigned to a cer- 
tain section—that is, the men were in camp 
just as they were during the war. In a 
company so large there is sure to be some 
illness, and arrangements were made to 
care for any who should be so unfortunate. 
A regulation army camp hospital was 
erected where the best care could be given 
the veterans. It was in charge of army 
surgeons and hospital corps nurses. 
Twelve ambulances were within call at all 
times. The camp was strictly for veterans 
and no outsider ate or slept in camp, so the 
relatives who accompanied the old soldiers 
had to obtain quarters elsewhere. The 
veterans were expected to bring their own 
towels, soap and toilet articles, everything 
else being furnished except their transpor- 
tation to and from their homes. In several 
instances State appropriations were made 
to cover this. 

There were special features for each 
day. July 1 was known as Veterans’ Day, 
when a number of reunions took place; 
July 2 Military Day, with drills and speech- 
making; July 3 Civic Day, all the Govern- 
ors and their Adjutant Generals were in- 
vited; July 4 was National Day. 

The people of Gettysburg have always 
been intensely loyal, and the veterans have 
found the spirit of the town little changed 
since the war. Gettysburg has kept up 
with the times as a town, for she has 
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several good hotels, fine public buildings, 
well stocked stores, up-to-date newspapers, 
well-kept streets and a trolley line running 
over parts of the battlefield. Houses show- 
ing bullet marks are to be seen on several 
of the streets. 

The battlefield at present is a beautiful 
spot. It is easy of access, for it has a 
network of splendid roads. <A_ large 
amount of money has been expended in re- 
placing stone fences as they existed at the 
time of the battle and five and one-quarter 
miles of these have been rebuilt on the ex- 
act location of the old ones. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-four guns have been 
mounted, four hundred and sixty-two tab- 
lets have been erected and more than seven- 
teen thousand trees planted. The trees are 
planted on ground that was covered with 
woods during the battle. Altogether 
millions of dollars have been expended 
in monuments, tablets and roads on the 
field at Gettysburg—eighteen States con- 
tributing to the amount. 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


The battle of Gettysburg, the first three 
days in July, was the most important battle 
of the Civil War. The contest had been 
thus far without decisive result. Interven- 
tion and acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of the Confederacy by foreign powers 
was imminent. In the North dissatisfac- 
tion reigned, enthusiasm had begun to cool. 
The Northern army was about to lose 
fifteen thousand men by the expiration of 
their term of service, and there was no 
prospect of the re-enlistment of so many. 

It was the only battle of the war fought 
on Northern soil. Here the enemy was at 
hand; Harrisburg, a great railway center 
and depot of supplies, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington, lay exposed to the 
danger of capture. 

There were engaged at Gettysburg about 
eighty thousand men on the Union side 
and about eighty thousand on the Con- 
federate side. Of this number the Union 
loss was about twenty-three thousand in 
killed, wounded, and missing; the Confeder- 
ate about twenty thousand—an appallingly 
large proportion. All the loyal Union 
States except Kentucky and Missouri were 
represented. Every Confederate State had 
soldiers upon the field. 

The town of Gettysburg was in no way 
remarkable before the battle. It was a 
little village, seven miles from the Maryland 
border and about forty-five miles from 
Harrisburg. It was founded in 1780, and 
though it was the county seat, it numbered 
in 1863 only three thousand inhabitants. 
Its most famous citizen had been Thaddeus 
Stevens, who had long before removed to 








Lancaster, and was during the four years 
of the Civil War the foremost member of 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives. Gettysburg has two educational in- 
stitutions, the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, giving its name to the ridge west of 
the town, and Pennsylvania College, also 


.an institution of the Lutheran Church, in 


the town itself. The only citizen to be 
killed in the battle was a woman, Miss Jen- 
nie Wade, who was struck by a stray shot, 
probably from the Union lines. Old John 
Burns seized his squirrel gun and fought 
with the Union troops. He was wounded 
three times and left on the field for dead, 
but recovered and lived to be a source of 
great interest and admiration. 

The village lay apart from the main lines 
of railway travel, and except for the pranks 
of the students and the sessions of court it 
knew little excitement. Its topographical 
features seem to have prepared it, however, 
to be the arena for one of the greatest 
battles of history. 

Gettysburg is the meeting-place of eight 
roads, several of which are good pikes. 
Therefore troops could be moved about 
swiftly and could be easily concentrated. 
The two adjacent ridges offered fine posi- 
tions to contending armies. Seminary 
Ridge to the west, occupied first by the 
Union and afterwards by the Confederate 
troops, has no sharp elevations. Cemetery 
Ridge to the east, occupied by the Union 
troops on the second and third days of the 
battle, is terminated on the north by Ceme- 
tery Hill and Culp’s Hill and on the south 
by Big Round Top and Little Round Top. 
There are no great streams; the masses of 
rock and stretches of woodland are thick 
enough to protect but not to interfere with 
the movement of troops. Cemetery Ridge 
is higher than Seminary Ridge, and is 
therefore admirably suited to troops on the 
defensive, a fact which helped materially 
to give the Union forces the victory. The 
village itself occupies about the center of 
the field, which, exclusive of the cavalry 
field to the east, covers an area of abou 
twenty-five square miles. ' 

The Union troops advanced, speaking 
generally, from the south by way of the 
Baltimore, Taneytown, and Emmittsburg 
roads. The Confederate troops advanced, 
speaking generally also, from the north, by 
way of the York, Chambersburg, Mummas- 
burg, Carlisle, and York roads. At the 
beginning of June, after its defeat at Chan- 
cellorsville, the Army of the Potomac under 
General Hooker lay north of the Rappa- 
hannock River in Virginia. The Con- 
federate Army of Virginia, under General 
Lee, began meanwhile to move toward the 
north. The Union army started in pursuit, 
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and, capturing General Stuart’s official 
papers, discovered General Lee’s orders 
for a march into Pennsylvania. Thereupon 
began the great parallel procession, the two 
armies meeting in skirmishes on the way, 
General Lee being unaware, however, that 
the Union army was advancing in mass. 

The Confederate army crossed the Poto- 
mac and moved up the Cumberland Valley 
to Chambersburg, Carlisle, and Cashtown. 
Early’s division marched on June 26 from 
Cashtown to York, part of the command 
going through Gettysburg to seek supplies. 
Now suddenly General Lee was amazed to 
discover that the Union troops were close 
at hand. Immediately lying at Cashtown, 
he concentrated his army. 

The Union army, meanwhile, had crossed 
the Potomac at Frederick. There General 
Hooker resigned and General Meade took 
his place, and the army continued to move 
north, east of South Mountain. General 
Meade proposed to give battle on the 
heights of Pipe Creek, fifteen miles south 
of Gettysburg. But on the night of the 
29th of June, General Buford of the cavalry 
saw the lights of the Confederate camp- 
fires between Monterey and Fairfield, and 
was at once ordered to Gettysburg. 

The Army of the Potomac was well 
clothed, well fed, magnificently disciplined, 
and thoroughly reliable. It had been re- 
lieved of a leader of whose judgment it 
was not certain, and had been put under 
one for whom it had great respect. The 
Confederate army was no less ready for 
battle. It was not quite as well cared for 
as the Northern army, but it had the cheer- 
ing recollection of many victories and a 
leader whom it adored. 

The Army of the Potomac was divided 
into seven corps—the First, under General 
Reynolds and afterwards under General 
Doubleday; the Second, under General 
Hancock and afterwards under General 
Gibbon; the Third, under General Sickles; 
the Fifth, under General Sykes; the Sixth, 
under General Sedgwick; the Eleventh, 
under General Howard; the Twelfth, under 
General Slocum. The three cavalry divi- 
sions under the direction of General 
Pleasonton were commanded severally by 
Buford, Gregg, and Kilpatrick. 

In the Confederate army there were only 
three corps, each one of which was much 
larger than a Union corps. They were 
under the command of Generals Long- 
street, Ewell, and A. P. Hill. The Con- 
federate cavalry was under the command 
of General J. E. B. Stuart. 

Immediately upon his arrival at Gettys- 
burg General Buford established his camp 
upon a little ridge sloping west from Semi- 
nary Ridge to Willoughby Run, and had 
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the ground between Willoughby Run and 
Marsh Creek, three miles farther to the 
west, thoroughly patrolled. Early on the 
morning of Wednesday, July 1, his pickets 
saw the advance of the enemy, General 
Heth’s division of the Third Confederate 
Corps, advancing along the Chambersburg 
pike. One picket galloped back with the 
news; the other, from the shelter of the 
bridge, fired the first shot of the battle, 
three miles to the west of Gettysburg. 

At once the Confederates, fearing a large 
force, proceeded more cautiously. The 
Union cavalry squadrons, coming promptly 
to the relief of their comrades, so harassed 
the advancing troops that they were two 
hours in traversing the three miles to 
Willoughby Run. Until a quarter of ten 
General Buford directed his small host in 
their effort to stay the approach of the foe, 
while in the cupola of the Seminary his 
lookouts gazed eagerly towards the south, 
watching for reinforcements. 

Presently General Buford was summoned 
to observe a large body of Union troops ad- 
vancing along the Emmittsburg road. Ina 
few minutes General Reynolds himself ar- 
rived, and directed and encouraged the 
troops. 

Cutler’s brigade of Union infantry was 
now placed across the Chambersburg pike, 
and the exhausted cavalry fell to the rear. 
Meredith’s Iron Brigade took possession of 
the woodland. For two hours the Union 
troops not only held their own against a 
superior number, but succeeded in driving 
back the Confederates. The Confederate 
Generals Archer and Davis lost more than 
half their effective force, and General Ar- 
cher was finally captured with all his men. 

During the engagement in the woodland, 
General Reynolds was shot as he was riding 
among his troops. General Reynolds was 
one of the best-loved soldiers of the Union 
army. A Pennsylvanian by birth, a gradu- 
ate of West Point, he had seen distin- 
guished service in the Mexican War. At 
the time of the battle he was forty-three 
years old, with a prospect of great fame 
before him. He was at once succeeded by 
General Doubleday. 

In spite of its early victories and its 
heroic struggles, it became more and more 
evident as noon approached that Cutler’s 
brigade would have to fall back and that 
the Union troops were being worsted. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock General 
Howard had arrived in the town and had 
heard the news of Reynolds’s death. See- 
ing the strategic importance of Culp’s Hill, 
he gave orders that it be fortified. He then 
notified General Meade that Reynolds had 
been killed and begged that the Twelfth 
Corps be forwarded. He sent two divi- 
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sions of his own corps under Generals 
Shimmelpfenning and Barlow to reinforce 
the Union right, upon which General 
Ewell’s artillery had opened fire. General 
Barlow was severely wounded; both the 
Eleventh Corps and the gallant First Corps 
were compelled to retire to Cemetery Hill. 

There was great confusion as the troops 
passed through the town. General Shim- 
melpfenning was captured, and could not 
regain his command for three days; Gen- 
eral Barlow lay within the Confederate 
lines, and hundreds of prisoners were cap- 
tured. By half-past four the Union troops 
were fortifying their new position on 
Cemetery Ridge. 

_ General Lee arrived upon the field in 
time to see the end of the first day’s battle 
and to rejoice with the Confederate troops 
in their success. He declared that, contrary 
to his usual custom of fighting upon the 
defensive, he would the next day attack the 
Union forces. All the bright moonlit night 
his line was forming along Seminary Ridge. 
General Longstreet was placed on the ex- 
treme right; General Ewell kept his posi- 
tion on the extreme left; between them 
was placed General A. P. Hill. General 
Pickett with his division of Longstreet’s 
Corps was still far back in South Mountain 
guarding the wagon trains. 

When General Meade heard at his head- 
quarters in Taneytown the news of Rey- 
nolds’s death, he ordered General Hancock 
to proceed to Gettysburg. At once taking 
precedence of General Howard, he rode up 
and down the line directing the troops. 
Having helped to restore order, and having 
consulted with the Generals present, he 
rode back to Taneytown, to discover that 
General Meade had already determined to 
proceed to Gettysburg. 

The bright moonlight aided not only the 
soldiers upon the field who were throwing 
up defenses, but illumined the path of thou- 
sands of their comrades, hurrying toward 
them over the rough roads. The troops 
met many stragglers who reported the 
events of the day, and presently a mounted 
guard accompanying the body of General 
Reynolds to Baltimore. 

At one o’clock in the morning General 
Meade arrived upon the field. The Union 
troops were disposed as follows: The Elev- 
enth Corps occupied Cemetery Hill; to its 
left was the First Corps. The Twelfth 
Corps was sent to Culp’s Hill, the Second 
Corps was placed along Cemetery Ridge. 
The Third Corps extended the line of the 
Second. The Fifth Corps was placed in 
reserve near the Rock Creek -crossing of 
the Baltimore turnpike, until six p. m., when 
the Sixth Corps arrived. Then the Fifth 
Corps was moved to the extreme left. 





Now, directly, the two armies faced each. 


other. Each was somewhat sheltered by 
woodland, but between them the country 


was open. The Union army lay, as has. 


been said, on slightly higher ground than 
the Confederate. Each army was strong, 
determined, confident. : 

The second day of the battle dawned 
clear and bright. It was General Lee’s plan 
to attack the whole line at once. Long- 
street was to begin with his fresh columns 
and Hill and Ewell were to follow upon 
hearing his guns. But the attack was not 
begun until late in the afternoon, when 
valuable time had been lost by the Con- 
federates and gained by the Federals. 

At three o’clock the battle opened. Lee 
believed that if General Sickles’s Third 
Corps could be driven from its position 
near a little peach orchard, he could reach 
the crest beyond. After a severe struggle 
and with great loss Longstreet accom- 
plished his purpose; the Third Union Corps 
was in imminent danger of annihilation. 
With it suffered the first division of the 
Second Corps which was sent to its aid. 

While this engagement was in progess 
General Warren observed that Little 
Round Top was about to be captured, and 
here at once the troops of the Fifth Corps 
took their position. They succeeded in 
driving back the oncoming Confederates, 
but with tremendous loss. 

To the far right of the Union line there 
was a third contest. The Twelfth Corps, 
holding Culp’s Hill, was assaulted by Gen- 
eral Ewell. In a fearful conflict the Lowisi- 
ana Tigers were so beaten that of seven- 


‘teen hundred only three hundred got back 


to the village where their line had formed. 
As Union reinforcements arrived, General 
Johnson, of the Confederate army, moved 
back of the hill, where he camped for the 
night. Here the lines were so close to- 
gether that the opposing forces drank from 
the same spring. 

Thus closed the second day of battle, 
with victory for the Union troops. General 
Lee had turned back the line of the Third 
Corps, but he had failed to capture the 
Round Tops or to pierce the Union center, 
and his losses were heavy. 

Early on the morning of the 3d of July 
the Twelfth Corps drove the Confederates 
from the Union works on Culp’s Hill. As 
early as possible the Union lines were re- 
formed. Riding up and down the line, 
General Meade saw for himself that his 
army was prepared for the assault which 
he anticipated. 

General Lee planned to attack the left 
center of the Union line. General Pickett’s 
fresh troops had arrived; they were to be 
reinforced by other infantry troops and by 
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General Stuart’s cavalry. Unfortunately 
for General Lee’s plans, General Stuart 
was intercepted by the Union cavalry and 
his approach cut off in a brilliant engage- 


ment. 

The Confederate guns, one hundred and 
thirty-eight in number, were made ready. 
Meade’s position was such that he could 
place only seventy guns in line, but he had 
a large artillery reserve. 

At one o’clock a single cannon from the 
Confederate line opened the fight. It was 
echoed by a vast roar from its fellows and 
replied to by an equal blast from its foes. 
For an hour and a half the fierce duel con- 
tinued. Then General Hunt, of the Union 
forces, ordered the Union fire to cease so 
that the guns might cool and the ammuni- 
tion be saved for the charge of the Con- 
federate infantry which was sure to follow. 

Across the wide field on the Confederate 
line, Pickett with his troops and his rein- 
forcements waited. The Union guns were 
now silent, according to General Hunt’s 
command. Certain that the Union ammuni- 
tion had failed, General Lee, urged by Gen- 
eral Pickett, gave the order to advance, 
and, mounting his horse, General Pickett 
rode confidently to the head of his troops. 
In the center of the Union line stood a 
rounded clump of trees; toward this the 
Confederate troops aimed their course; 
they were five thousand men supported by 
nine thousand, the best and bravest soldiers 
of the South. 

Then, suddenly, an amazing sound start- 
led their ears. The Union guns were only 
temporarily silenced; they now thundered 
forth once more. But still, in the face of 
solid shot, shell, and canister, the Confeder- 
ates advanced. They lost their magnificent 
formation, but still they moved on. Stan- 
nard with his Vermont brigade advanced 
to meet them, assailing them with new vol- 
leys. Ata little stone wall, forming a sharp 
angle, they pierced for an instant the Union 
line, but were driven back, slain, captured, 
their colors taken, their cause lost. The 
tide of battle had turned; the tide of war 
had begun to ebb. 

The joy in the Union army was inde- 
scribable. Shouting their triumph, they 
forgot the long marches, the privations, the 
miseries; they even forgot their comrades 
lying all about them in terrible positions of 
agony. The battle of Gettysburg was won. 

The conquered could not stay to see their 
dead buried or to give their wounded the 
succor which might save their lives. Out 
the Hagerstown road in the darkness and 
pouring rain of a terrific storm, toward 
distant Monterey Gap, disheartened, fearful 
of attack, they made their weary way. 

At once the task of caring for the 
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wounded left on the field was begun. The 
churches, the public buildings, the college 
buildings, the private houses of the village 
became hospitals where army nurses, citi- 
zens of Gettysburg, and scores of charitable 
persons from other places dressed wounds, 
assisted in amputations, and helped to con- 
trol delirium. 

At once, also, the sad task of burying the 
dead was begun. The bodies were laid, not 
in separate graves, but in great trenches, 
which could sometimes be only loosely cov- 
ered. In the fall and winter the bodies 
were transferred to single graves in the 
National Cemetery, a tract of about seven- 
teen acres, dedicated by the great speech of 
Abraham ~Lincoln. Here the National 
Monument, with its encircling rows of un- 
known dead, was erected. 

Before the war was over plans were 
made for the preservation and the marking 
of the whole vast battlefield. Fine avenues 
have been constructed, great observation 
towers have been built, hundreds of mark- 
ers and monuments have been placed. No 
effort has been spared to maintain the 
original topographical features of the field. 
The open spaces have been kept open, thin- 
ning groves have been replanted, old trees 
showing the effect of the iron hail have 
been preserved. The returning soldier may 
be able to recall each sound and sight of 
the conflict as he finds his way back to his 
old position, but he will carry away with 
him a more valuable impression of desola- 
tion turned to beauty, of strife become 
peace. All honor to him who here on this 
blood-stained tract fought our battle for 
us!—The Outlook. 


GOVERNOR TENER’S WELCOME TO VETERANS. 


The assembly tent accommodating 15,000 
or more people, on the crest of the slope 
over which Pickett’s men made their des- 
perate charge, was the scene of many no- 
table reunions. On Tuesday, July 1, was 
held the most memorable of these, Colonel 
Schoonmaker, head of the Pennsylvania 
Commission, presiding. 

Governor John K. Tener, welcoming the 
veterans of the Civil War in behalf of 
Pennsylvania, said in part: 

As Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and speaking for her people, I ex- 
tend a welcome to the soldiers and sailors, 
both the Blue and the Gray, survivors of the 
great hosts of brave men who, fifty years ago, 
wrote upon the pages of the world’s martial 
history the enduring fame and glory of the 
American soldier. 

We are to-day on the greatest battlefield of 
the Civil War and of the world, not to com- 
memorate a victory, but rather to emphasize 
the spirit of national brotherhood and na- 
tional unity, which, in the years since the close 
of that war, has enabled this republic to move 
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forward and upward until to-day she leads the 
nations of the earth in all that makes for the 
advancement and uplift of the human race. 

We meet on this occasion to participate in 
a ceremony that stands unmatched in all re- 
corded time, for nowhere in history have men 
who opposed each other in mighty battle thus 
come together in peaceful reunion fifty years 
thereafter—all content with the result of the 
struggle and grateful that in defeat or vic- 
tory there was left no stain upon American 
manhood, and no question as to the bravery 
or devotion to duty of the American soldier. 

The great heart of the whole people of 
Pennsylvania goes out to you as honored 
guests of the Nation and State. Our sincerest 
desire is for your greatest enjoyment while 
here, and our fondest wish is that when you 
return to your homes you may recall in most 
pleasant memory the scenes and incidents of 
this day and time when heroes in blue and 
heroes in gray joined hearts and hands, guar- 
anteeing for all time the protection of our 
country’s flag and the preservation of the 
nation’s institutions. 


WELCOME OF SECRETARY GARRISON, 


The veterans of the Blue and Gray gath- 
ered to commemorate the mighty battle 
were welcomed by Lindley M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War, who said: 


In the name of the nation, I bid you wel- 
come. In the name of the whole people of a 
united country, I bid you twice welcome. In 
the name of its people who recognize the high 
import of this fraternal gathering, you are 
thrice welcome. 

Gettysburg seems destined to be the stage 
upon which shall be unfolded the scenes of a 
great historic drama. Within the short span 
of fifty years its gentle slopes and placid 
plains have witnessed three scenes of great 
historic import, running the whole gamut of 
man’s threefold nature. Each scene has been 
unique and typical of its kind. First, the bat- 
tle, with its almost unexampled display of the 
physical powers of man; then the great heart 
and mind of Abraham Lincoln, bodied forth 
in his wonderful address delivered here; and 
last, this assemblage, the deep spiritual signifi- 
cance of which can scarcely be exaggerated. 
So we have body, mind and spirit, each dis- 
playing its distinctive characteristics to their 
fullest extent upon this small stage of the 
world’s great theater. 

You who first met upon this field to vie with 
each other in doing hurt, the one to the other, 
now meet here to outvie each other in deeds 
of kindness and friendship and love. History 
holds no parallel. This meeting is the final 
demonstration that the last embers of the 
former time have been stamped out, and the 
great conflagration, which it was feared would 
consume our country, merely served to weld 
the different parts of it so firmly together and 
into such a perfect whole that no power can 
ever break it. The Civil War was a battle for 
ideals, and if our beloved country could with- 
stand a war waged for ideals, one waged for 
any lower, baser purpose can never over- 
throw it. 
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Time has enabled us to attain a truer per- 
spective than was possible while nearness to 
the conflict obscured the fact. Looking back 
with an unbiased eye, we can see the truth; 
we can see that in the very nature of things 
some such conflict was necessary to settle 
great questions for which there was no peace- 
ful tribunal; we can see that the war of 1861 
was fought by men upon each side for the 
right, as each saw it; we can acclaim, without 
abandoning any view which we may hold, 
that the men on each side were actuated by 
high, pure purposes, and were compelled by 
their consciences to do what they did. 

At the time of the Civil War this great, 
wonderful experiment in self-government was 
only seventy-two years old, and up to that 
time each community had busied itself with 
great energy to develop its own resources and 
increase its own strength and means. So busy 
was each community in those pioneering days 
that, whatever the inclination might have been, 
there was little time or opportunity for mu- 
tual consultation and effort. 

The war that followed had no element of 
wantonness, or aggrandizement, or lust of 
gain, and no men of purer spirit ever lived 
than those who waged it upon the respective 
sides. It found the States, in its beginning, 
like a loosely tied together bundle of fagots, 
and at its end, and when the wounds of it had 
been healed, it left a great, sturdy oak as the 
central body of our Union, with strong, sturdy 
branches of intense vitality firmly attached to 
it. Hence, whatever one’s views may have 
been upon’ the righteousness of the issue, 
wholesome respect to those of each side must 
be rendered. Such a gathering as this we 
have witnessed to-day would not otherwise 
have been possible. 

It is through pain that we attain anything 
of value; it was through pain that this nation 
found itself, and upon the great foundation 
thus secured and established proceeded to ad- 
vance with giant strides to the forefront of 
the nations of the earth. 

Can we not to-day, penetrated as we are by 
the deep spiritual meaning of this impressive 
gathering, surely say that it is worth it all; 
that those silent martyrs lying forever en- 
shrined upon this field, did not die in vain; 
that you who at the front bore the storm and 
stress of that great conflict, and those who 
waited in trembling anxiety at home and bore 
the woe and agony of suspense and uncertainty 
did not suffer in vain? 

Apart from the deep significance which 
your meeting has, and from the important 
page which it will fill in history, is it not good 
for you as individuals to be here to-day? 
Your last memories of this field will overlay 
the earlier ones. It will no longer picture 
itself in your memories as a field of carnage 
and suffering and woe, but a field of smiling 
faces and happy hearts and great joys. And 
so the picture will go forth to the nation, and 
it will rejoice with you, and the whole world 
will realize that not only has “ Government of 
the people, by the people and for the people” 
not perished from the earth, but that it will 
not perish. 
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WELCOME OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


Hon. Alfred B. Beers, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
speaking for the veterans of the North, 
said: 

At no time in the history of the world has 
ever been witnessed such a spectacle as this: 
the voluntary meeting on a battlefield of those 
who constituted the armed forces who faught 
against each other. A meeting in which all 
are citizens of the same country; all imbued 
with the same spirit; all working for the honor 
and glory of their land; all meeting as broth- 
ers under the flag of our Republic to visit the 
scene of their former conflict; to recall the 
valorous deeds which will go down the aisles 
of time as the most heroic of ancient or mod- 
ern warfare. To meet those who were once 
their antagonists and to bind anew in the 
bonds of amity and friendship all the veterans 
of the land, and we trust to inaugurate a 
movement for the laying of a cornerstone of 
a monument that shall symbolize that great 
peace which shall bind our people closer to- 
gether and make our nation greater, stronger 
and more enduring than ever before. 

The veterans of the North salute the vet- 
erans of the South with a feeling of joy in 
their hearts that the conflict is over and that 
they can meet and greet each other as brothers. 
Weareall brothers of the blood, and, although 
time has touched us each with his relentless 
hand, may we ever echo this sentiment from 
our hearts: 


Bound are we by ties the dearest, 
Brothers ever more to be; 

And if spared and growing older, 

Shoulder still in line with shoulder; 

But with hearts no thrill the colder, 
Brothers ever we shall be. 


Let, then, those who wore the blue and 
those who wore the gray alike devote every 
effort to swell the chorus of peace and good 
will, so that its mystic strains shall reach 
every heart and home in our land and its 
force and power be felt to the glory of God, 
the elevation of our nation and the advance- 
ment of mankind. 


SPEECH OF CONFEDERATE GENERAL YOUNG. 


General Bennett H. Young, Commander- 
in-Chief of the United Confederate Veter- 
ans, spoke with vigor and enthusiasm for 
the Lost Cause. He said: 


I am half a thousand miles away from 
home, but all the same I am at home. This is 
my home, this country of ours, America. 
There can be no better guarantee of the per- 
petuity of this nation than this assemblage 
here to-day. It is the birth of the new Amer- 
ica. We love our country not because of the 
great war, but because of what has happened 
since the war. It is not only an American but 
a worldwide message, this spectacle of two 
hostile armies meeting as brothers on the field 
where they killed and maimed each other. 
For this splendid spirit you men of the North 
Seerve more credit than we of the South. 

ou — 
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[From all over the tent came cries of “No, 
no!” from Union veterans, for all were in 
generous mood. General Young waited for 
the cries to stop.] 

I say yes. I know better than you. You 
inaugurated this great reunion movement, we 
men of the South only had to come to it. 
Thank God you didn’t ask us to come with 
apologies or regrets for what we have done. 
If any Confederate veteran comes here with 
regrets on his lips, his uniform should be 
stripped from him. Nor do we ask you to 
come with apologies. Principle was involved 
and you fought for it, and we fought for it. 
We did not lose because we were wrong. We 
lost because the North had more men, more 
money, more resources. But not more cour- 
age. Thank God we had plenty of that. You 
men of the North had your great generals, 
your Grants, your Meades, your Sheridans 
and a hundred others, but we believe that 
Robert E. Lee, soldier and statesman, was 
the greatest production of humanity. And we 
had Stonewall Jackson, that saintly warrior 
who wrestled in prayer. You cherish yours, 
we'll cherish ours. These memories of ours, 
we love them more than life itself. 

We come here with unshaken faith in our 
cause. We wouldn’t come any other way and 
you wouldn’t want us to come any other way. 
We wouldn’t be brave men if we did. Don’t 
put this down, Mr. Official Stenographer, but 
we did our derndest, and angels could do no 
more. We're here, we of the South, and we 
are Americans, and we are here to tell the 
North so and to shake hands and let the dead 
past bury its dead. We are alive and we are 
all brothers, of a common blood, and we'll 
fight for our country and die for it gladly. 
That is the South’s message to the North. 

I expect you'll say that’s an intensely South- 
ern spirit; but that’s the kind of spirit I know. 
To get anything here in Gettysburg you have 
to be either a Governor or a Gray, and the 
Grays are getting more than the Governors. 
I desire to thank Pennsylvania’s people for 
the gracious welcome to us. My hand has 
been shaken until it is sore. We Southerners 
shall carry the story of your matchless gen- 
erosity home with us. Pennsylvania has done 
what no other commonwealth ever did, and 
it did it in the biggest way possible. It must 
be a great State, with a great people and a 
great Governor, to do what it has done. I am 
here as the representative of the South, and 
I thank you in her name. 


It was a thrilling scene as General Young 
closed amid the wild applause of the thou- 
sands of veterans from both armies. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WILSON 


On July 4th, President Woodrow Wilson 
made an address in the great tent as fol- 
lows: 

Friends and Fellow Citizens: I need not 
tell you what the battle of Gettysburg 
meant. These gallant men in blue and gray 
sit all about us here. Many of them met 
here upon this ground in grim and deadly 
struggle. Upon these famous fields and 
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hillsides their comrades died about them. 
In their presence it were an impertinence to 
discourse upon how the battle went, how it 
ended, what it signified. But fifty years 
have gone by since then, and I crave the 
privilege of speaking to you for a few min- 
utes of what those fifty years have meant. 

What have they meant? They have 
meant peace and union and vigor and the 
maturity and might of a great nation. How 
wholesome and healing the peace has been! 
We have found one another again as broth- 
ers and comrades in arms, enemies no 
longer, generous friends rather, our battles 
long past, the quarrel forgotten, except that 
we shall not forget the splendid valor, the 
manly devotion, of the men then arrayed 
against one another, now grasping hands 
and smiling into each other’s eyes. How 
complete the union has become and how 
dear to all of us, how unquestioned, how be- 
nign and majestic, as state after state has 
been added to this our great family of free- 
men! How handsome the vigor, the ma- 
turity, the might, of the great nation we 
love with undivided hearts—how full of 
large and confident promise that a life 
will be wrought out that will crown its 
strength with gracious justice and with a 
happy welfare that will touch all alike with 
deep contentment! We are debtors to 
those fifty crowded years. They have made 
us heirs to a mighty heritage. 

But do we deem the nation complete and 
finished? These venerable men crowding 
here to this famous field have set us a great 
example of devotion and utter sacrifice. 
They were willing to die that the people 
might live. But their task is done. Their 
day is turned into evening. They look to 
us to perfect what they established. Their 
work is handed on to us to be done in an- 
other way, but not in another spirit. Our 
day is not over. It is upon us in full tide. 

Have affairs paused? Does the nation 
stand still? Is what the fifty years have 
brought since those days of battle finished, 
rounded out and completed? Here is a 
great people, great with every force that 
has ever beaten in the lifeblood of man- 
kind. And it is secure. There is no one 
within its borders, there is no power among 
the nations of the earth, to make it afraid. 
But has it yet squared itself with its own 
great standards set up at its birth, when it 
made that first noble, naive appeal to the 
moral judgment of mankind to take notice 
that a government had now at last been 
established which was to serve men, not 
masters? It is secure in everything except 
the satisfaction that its life is right, ad- 
justed to the uttermost to the standards of 
righteousness and humanity. The days of 
sacrifice and cleansing are not closed. We 





have harder things to do than were done 
in the heroic days of war, because harder 
to see clearly, requiring more vision, more 
calm balance of judgment, a more candid 
searching of the very springs of right. 

Look around you upon the field of Get- 
tysburg! Picture the array, the fierce 
heats and agony of battle, column hurled 
against column, battery bellowing to bat- 
tery! Valor? Yes! Greater no man 
shall see in war, and self sacrifice and loss 
to the uttermost, the high recklessness of 
exalted devotion which does not count the 
cost. We are made by these tragic, epic 
things to know what it costs to make a 
nation—the blood and sacrifice of multi- 
tudes of unknown men lifted to a great 
stature in the view of all generations by 
knowing no limit to their manly willingness 
to serve. In armies thus marshaled from 
the ranks of free men you will see, as it 
were, a nation embattled, the leaders and 
the led, and may know, if you will, how 
little except in form its action differs in 
days of peace from its action in days of 
war. 

May we break camp now and be at ease? 
Are the forces that fight for the nation 
dispersed, disbanded, gone to their homes, 
forgetful of the common cause? Are our 
forces disorganized, without constituted 
leaders and the might of men consciously 
united because we contend not with armies, 
but with pricipalities and powers and wick- 
edness in high places? Are we content to 
lie still? Does our union mean sympathy, 
our peace contentment, our vigor right ac- 
tion, our maturity self comprehension and 
a clear confidence in choosing what we 
shall do? War fitted us for action and ac- 
tion never ceases. 

I have been chosen the leader of the 
nation. I cannot justify the choice by any 
qualities of my own, but so it has come 
about, and here I stand. Whom do I com- 
mand? The ghostly hosts who fought upon 
these battlefields long ago and are gone? 
These gallant gentlemen stricken in years, 
whose fighting days are over, their glory 
won? What are the orders for them, and 
who rallies them? I have in my mind an- 
other host, whom these set free of civil 
strife in order that they might work out in 
days of peace and settled order the life of 
a great nation. That host is the people 
themselves, the great and the small, without 
class or difference of kind or race or origin 
and undivided in interest, if we have but 
the vision to guide and direct them and 
order their lives aright in what we do. Our 
constitutions are their articles of enlistment. 
The orders of the day are the laws upon our 
statute books. What we strive for is their 
freedom, their right to lift themselves from 
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day to day and behold the things they have 
hoped for and so make way for still better 
days for those whom they love who are 
to come after them. The recruits are the 
little children crowding in. The quarter- 
master’s stores are in the mines and forests 
and fields, in the shops and factories. 
Every day something must be done to push 
the campaign forward, and it must be done 
by plan and with an eye to some great 
destiny. 

How shall we hold such thoughts in our 
hearts and not be moved? I would not 
have you live even today wholly in the 
past, but would wish to stand with you in 
the light that streams upon us now out of 
that great day gone by. Here is the nation 
God has builded by our hands. What shall 
we do with it? Who stands ready to act 
again and always in the spirit of this day 
of reunion and hope and patriotic fervor? 
The day of our country’s life has but 
broadened into morning. Do not put uni- 
forms by. Put the harness of the present 
on. Lift your eyes to the great tracts of 
life yet to be conquered in the interest of 
righteous peace, of that prosperity which 
lies in a people’s hearts and outlasts all 
wars and errors of men. Come; let us be 
comrades and soldiers yet to serve our 
fellow men in quiet counsel, where the 
blare of trumpets is neither heard nor 
heeded and where the things are done which 
make blessed the nations of the world in 
peace and righteousness and love. 


GETTYSBURG FROM CONFEDERATE SIDE. 


Major Robert W. Hunter was in the fam- 
ous “Stonewall Brigade” at the first battle 
of Manassas, and at Appomattox, where the 
flag of the Southern Confederacy was 
furled forever, he was Major General John 
B. Gordon’s chief of staff. He was with 
Jackson and Early in their campaigns in the 
Valley, and in all the great battles of the 
Second Corps of the Army of Northern 
Virginia he bore himself with conspicuous 
courage. Talking of Gettysburg he says: 

“A great Confederate victory at Gettys- 
burg would have led to Southern inde- 
pendence. France was ready to accord not 
only recognition, but active intervention. 
Throughout England there was a power- 
ful sentiment in favor of the Confederacy. 
Gladstone and many other of its eminent 
statesmen and citizens were in full sym- 
pathy with our cause, and there was only 
needed a decisive triumph of Confederate 
arms on Northern soil to make this senti- 
ment dominant and crystallize-it into Par- 
liamentary action, which would have opened 
southern ports to the commerce of the 
world and compelled the North to desist 
from the prosecution of its war. 
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“ Swinton, the historian of the Army of 
the Potomac, was entirely right when he 
said that Gettysburg ‘was the crisis of the 
war and the salvation of the North,’ as he 
was also accurately descriptive when he 
observed: ‘If we consider the tremendous 
issue involved, it calls forth sentiments 
akin to the trembling joy with which Crom- 
well returned thanks to Heaven for the 
crowning mercy of Worcester.’ 

“Much has been written, volumes have 
been published about the fighting at Get- 
tysburg and explanations have been made 
of the failure of General Lee’s lieutenants 
to follow his plans. One of the best ac- 
counts of General Lee at Gettysburg was 
given by Captain James Power Smith, Stone- 
wall Jackson’s chaplain, in a paper read be- 
fore the Military Historical Society of 
Massachusetts eight years ago. There 
were three corps commanders upon whom 
General Lee relied—James Longstreet com- 
manded the First Corps; Richard S. Ewell 
the Second Corps and A. P. Hill the Third 
Corps. They were all trained at West 
Point. Longstreet was 43 years old, Ewell 
46 and Hill 39. ‘At Gettysburg,’ said Cap- 
tain Smith, in his address, ‘ Longstreet was 
unwilling and recalcitrant to say the least, 
and many think he was seriously disobedient 
to the wishes of his commander. But there, 
as before and after, he fought with a vigor 
and determination that made him always a 
lion in the way.’ 

“Of Ewell, the same well-informed re- 
viewer, said: ‘With loyalty unquestioned 
and supreme confidence in his commander, 
at Gettysburg he lacked initiative, and at a 
critical moment waited for orders,’ and of 
A. P. Hill, Captain Smith declared: ‘Un- 
der 40, he still had enough of initiative to 
act for himself at Gettysburg, and to bring 
on the first day’s action, contrary to Gen- 
eral Lee’s wishes, and with serious conse- 
quences.’ These were the elements that 
had a very large influence on the result of 
the fighting, which lasted for three days, 
and harder fighting the world has rarely or 
never known.’ 

“On the first day Ewell waited for or- 
ders, ‘when every moment of the time 
could not be balanced with gold.’ On the 
second day, as General Lee said, ‘Long- 
street was so slow,’ but, as Captain Smith 
pointed out, ‘slow and recalcitrant as he 
was, Longstreet’s battle of the second day 
was in itself a great success.’ Late as it 
was, he accomplished Lee’s purpose and 
rolled back the Federal left toward Gettys- 
burg, overwhelming Sickles with his tre- 
mendous attack. But if he had heeded 
Hood and Law, he would also have taken 
Round Top, and probably have occupied 
the Tarrytown road, in the rear of Meade’s 
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army. And the opportunity of the second 
day was lost to the Confederates. 

“On the third day Lee ordered Long- 
street to attack the Federal left centre and 
assault from the south, while Ewell should 
attack from the north at Culp’s Hill. At 
10 o'clock in the morning Alexander opened 
with 15 guns and R. L. Walker with 63 
guns from Seminary Hill. Again Long- 
Street was reluctant. Three hours passed 
away in unnecessary delay, and in this time 
Ewell’s attack on Culp’s Hill was a wasted 
opportunity. Not until 2 o’clock did the 
artillery duel begin. More than two hun- 
dred guns were engaged and, with their 
crash and roar, shook the solid earth. Cem- 
etery Ridge was swept by the Confederate 
fire. General Walker, of the Federal 
Army, has said: ‘The whole space behind 
Cemetery Hill was in a moment rendered 
uninhabitable. Caissons exploded, destruc- 
tion covered the whole ground, army head- 
quarters were broken up. Never had a 
storm so dreadful burst on mortal man.’ 

“Then came the charge of Pickett’s men, 
two lines of gray, with bayonets fixed, 12,- 
ooo of them altogether, with their supports, 
right into the jaws of death, where Han- 
cock, the superb Pennsylvania soldier, stood 
to resist their coming, and on, on, they went 
until above the stone wall on the crest of 
the ridge Armistead springing forward, 
with his hat uplifted om the point of his 
sword, exclaimed, “ Boys, we must give 
them the cold steel; who will follow me!’ 
And a line of Virginians followed him over 
the wall to the crest of the hill where Arm- 
istead died a soldier’s death in the very 
height of his glory. 

“In three days the Confederate losses 
in killed, wounded and missing exceeded 
20,000, one-third of their whole force en- 
gaged in the fighting, and among the dead 
on the field were Armistead, Garnett, Pen- 
der, Barksdale and Semmes among the gen- 
erals, and among the wounded were Wade 
Hampton, Hood, Kemper, Heth, Pettigrew, 
Trimble, Scales, Jenkins and S. T. An- 
derson. 

“The next day was the Fourth of July, 
when both armies rested from the struggle, 
and when the night came, in the darkness 
the trains began to retire, and on the suc- 
ceeding day Ewell’s corps, acting as the rear 
guard, took up the line of march. Six 
’ days later, at Hagerstown, General Lee 
issued an address to his soldiers, saying: 

“*After long and trying marches, en- 
dured with fortitude that has ever charac- 
terized the soldiers of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, you have penetrated the coun- 
try of our enemies, and recalled to the de- 
fense of their own soil those who were en- 
gaged in the invasion of ours. You have 
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fought a fierce and sanguinary battle, 
which, if not attended with the success that 
hitherto crowned our efforts, was marked 
with the same heroic spirit that has com- 
manded the respect of your enemies, the 
gratitude of your country and the admira- 
tion of mankind.’ 

“It was not until the night of July 13 
that General Lee recrossed the Potomac 
River into Virginia. That was ten days 
after the battle. General Meade stood 
wholly on the defensive. There was no 
rear guard action on the retreat from Penn- 
sylvania. The Confederates took all their 
wagon trains and artillery with them and 
5,000 prisoners, and were as ready for fight 
when they returned to Virginia as when 
they advanced into the enemy’s country. 
The superb spirit of the army compelled the 
admiration of all. It was the first time the 
Confederates had fought a battle save in 
defense of their own soil. 

“Gettysburg has been described as the 
high water mark of the Confederacy, and 
it was a fight worth making, because it 
established for all time the courage of 
American soldiers. 

“There has been much very bitter con- 
troversy about the causes which led to the 
results at Gettysburg, and while I have no 
wish to rekindle any of the fires that are 
dying out, I think it right to say that if 
Stonewall Jackson had not fallen at Chan- 
cellorsville and Longstreet had not been so 
slow and reluctant to follow the orders of 
General Lee the battle at Gettysburg would 
have been determined in our favor. After 
the war, at Lexington General Lee said: 
‘If I had had Stonewall Jackson at Gettys- 
burg we should have won a great victory.’ 
General Longstreet tried to lay the blame 
on General Lee and ascribed the failure at 
Gettysburg to Lee’s mistakes, which he 
(Longstreet) in vain pointed out and re- 
monstrated against. In his great book, 
‘Destruction and Reconstruction,’ General 
‘Dick’ Taylor made this rather savage com- 
ment upon this claim of Longstreet: 

“*That any subject involving the posses- 
sion and exercise of intellect should be 
clear to Longstreet and concealed from 
Lee is a startling proposition to those hav- 
ing knowledge of the two men. We have 
biblical authority for the story that the 
angel in the path was visible to the ass, 
though unseen by the seer, his master; but 
suppose, instead of smiting the honest, 
stupid animal, Balaam had caressed him and 
then been kicked by him, how would the 
story read? And thus much concerning 
Gettysburg.’ 

“In the opinion of Captain W. Gordon 
McCabe, of Richmond, one of Lee’s sol- 
diers and a most careful student of mili- 
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tary strategy, the battle of Gettysburg ‘ was 
absolutely lost through Longstreet’s lack 
of vigor and his reluctant execution of 
plans that he did not approve.’ 

“General Lee lived for only five years 
after the war ceased, and in all that time 
rarely spoke of the four terrible years 
through which he and his country had 
passed; but it is related that on one oc- 
casion, when he was asked by his old com- 
panion and kinsman, Cassius Lee, ‘ Robert, 
could you have won Gettysburg, with such 
odds against you of troops and position?’ 
Lee answered with impressive emphasis, ‘I 
not only could, but surely would, have won 
Gettysburg, had Jackson been with me.’” 

“Tt is a long time since all this happened 
—50 years, in fact—and there are some 
among us who think that the fight was in 
vain; but I do not, nor does any other sol- 
dier who fought under Lee. I have kept 
my parole. It was given to me at Appo- 
mattox, and it is a badge of honor. I have 
gladly welcomed the restoration of cordial 
relations between the sections; but I have 
never stultified myself so far as to think, 
and much less to say, that it was best that 
our righteous cause did not prevail. It was 
a great thing to be a soldier in the war for 
Southern independence and to have done 
one’s duty; a genuine title to nobility, and I 
would call down upon the heads of all who 
meet at Gettysburg within the next few 
days, old comrades who may be there and 
men against whom we were arrayed in bit- 
ter strife half a century ago, upon all alike, 
the richest blessings of Heaven. 

“There are only imposing monuments 
and modest stones to mark the places where 
brave men fought and fell 50 years ago; 
but the old fellows who will sleep tomorrow 
night on the mountain tops at Gettysburg 
will doubtless see in their dreaming great 
armies of men in blue and gray, a phantom 
host at peace forever. 

“There is a great French painting of 
‘The Soldier’s Dream’ that fitly portrays 
the great cloud of witnesses who will hover 
over Gettysburg this week, not to awaken 
passion, but to watch over the veterans en- 
camped there, that sweet as are the bless- 
ings of peace, their largest comfort must 
come to life and conscience from the re- 
flection that none has been disloyal to the 
blood that has been shed. 

“In General Alexander’s ‘ Military Me- 
moirs’—it was Alexander’s guns that shook 
the heights of Cemetery Ridge on the third 
day at Gettysburg—there is a brief sum- 
ming up of the army in which I had the 
honor to fight: 

“*The record made by the Army of 
Northern Virginia, during which it was 
under the command of General Robert E. 
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Lee, from June 1, 1862, to April 9, 1865, is 
a remarkable one. In this brief period of 
1000 days, with inferior numbers, poorly 
equipped and but badly supplied with food 
and clothing, it fought seven great cam- 
paigns against six picked generals of the 
enemy. This last campaign endured for 
II months, during which the guns were 
scarcely silent a single day. Lee’s army 
at its greatest numbered less than 85,000 
men. It put hors du combat more than 
268,000 Federals within the period men- 
tioned. Briefly, it may be said that Lee, 
in a fight to the finish against heavy odds, 
prolonged the struggle for a thousand days, 
and put out of action, in the meantime, 
more than three of the enemy for every 
man in his own army, at its maximum of 
strength. Scarcely in the history of Napo- 
leon’s 20 years in power can the record of 
such fighting as this be paralleled.’ 

“There are not many of us left. The 
thin gray line is growing thinner year by 
year, and it will soon vanish from the 
earth. I wish that we might all be even 
as Mr. Valiant-For-Truth, of whom it was 
written that when his summons had come, 
he said: ‘I am going to my Fathers. My 
sword I give to him that shall succeed me 
in my pilgrimage. My marks and scars I 
carry with me, to be a witness for me that 
I have fought His battles who now will 
be my rewarder.’ It is further narrated in 
this most effective story: ‘When the day 
that he must go hence was come, many ac- 
companied him to the river side, into which, 
as he went, he said, Death, where is thy 
sting? And as he went down deeper, he 
said, Grave, where is thy victory? So he 
passed over, and all the trumpets sounded 
for him on the other side.’” 


CRITICAL MOMENT IN THE REAR, 


Captain Wm. E. Miller, of Carlisle, in 
charge of a squadron of cavalry, rendered 
service on the last day for which the Na- 
tional House of Representatives gave him 
a medal for “exceeding his orders,” as the 
certificate reads. This is the first time in 
American history that a soldier has been 
rewarded for disobedience. The tactics 
Captain Miller pursued on that critical third 
day of the battle have been complimented 
by Wagner, the famous tactician. He con- 
trasts it with Cardigan’s policy at Bala- 
klava. 

In the Battle of Gettysburg the task of 
defending the right of Meade’s army fell 
to General D. M. Gregg, who had about 
4,000 men. In command of one of these 


squadrons was Captain Miller. His orders, 
like those of other officers on the barb of 
the fishhook, were not to leave his position, 
for it was highly important that no part of 
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the Confederate cavalry be permitted to 
break through and get at the wagon trains. 
The great artillery duel with which the third 
day’s battle opened on the center and left 
had its echo on the right. Ammunition of 
some of the regiments giving out, the whole 
line was driven back to some extent. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, seeing his opportunity, ordered 
a charge by his cavalry. The Seventh 
Michigan, which had been somewhat out of 
the fight, moved forward to meet the attack 
of Lee’s Virginians. Theregiments met face 
to face, only a fence separating them. The 
usefulness of the squadrons deployed in the 
woods now became evident. They opened 
a flank fire on the Virginians. These were 
halted for a time, but, the First North 
Carolina Cavalry and the Jeff Davis Legion 
coming up, they swept the Seventh Michi- 
gan back. Now it was that the supreme 
moment came to Gettysburg, the crisis 
which balanced not only the issue of that 
battle, but the fate of the nation. The 
grand charge of Pickett’s Division on the 
center of the Union line was but part of the 
plan to cut Meade’s army in two and anni- 
hilate it in sections. The charge of Pickett 
was launched at a preconcerted signal, 
which was also an order for Stuart to 
charge on the extreme Union right, the 
point of the fishhook. By breaking through 
or turning the Union right Stuart would 
have had the ammunition trains at his 
mercy, and would have been directly in the 
rear of the defenders of Cemetery Ridge. 

Miller’s squadron was still deployed in 
the woods, with orders not to move out of 
his position. Captain Miller had a full 
view of the advancing enemy. The head 
of the attacking column had just passed 
the spot where Miller and his men were in 
the woods. Miller grasped the situation. 
Turning to his lieutenant, William Brook 
Rawle, of Philadelphia, he said: “I have 
been ordered to hold this position, but if 
you will back me up in case I am court- 
martialed for disobedience, I will order a 
charge.” The lieutenant replied that he 
was always ready to pitch in. Miller’s 
charge struck the Confederates at full right 
angles. So unexpected was it, and so im- 
petuous, that it went right through the gray 
column, throwing it into confusion and 
cutting off, for a time, one-third of the 
supporting force. The shock was so great 
that the Confederate column wavered. 
Custer rallied his men in front; Hart, of 
the First New Jersey, who had been in 
the woods at Miller’s left, ordered a charge, 
and Treichel and Rogers, on the other side 
of the Confederate column, with squadrons 
of the Third Pennsylvania, attacked the 
enemy’s right flank. In a short time the 
gray squadrons broken and discomfited 
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were streaming back to their old position, 
and Wade Hampton was wounded. The 
attack had failed, and when Pickett’s 
charge struck the Union center the men in 
the cemetery had nothing to fear from the 
rear. 

PICKETT’S CHARGE. 


Fifty years ago July 3, the men of Pick- 
ett charged at Gettysburg. Upon the suc- 
cess or failure of that magnificent assault 
chiefly depended the outcome of the battle. 
At 1 o’clock in the afternoon, after an in- 
terval of breathless noontide silence upon 
the battlefield, two signal guns of the Con- 
federates heralded a tremendous artillery 
duel. The house used as Meade’s headquar- 
ters was riddled with shot and shell; the 
commander himself escaped death as by a 
miracle. A shell exploded in the yard 
among the horses and killed them all. The 
response of the Union artillery was brief, 
in order that the ammunition might be 
saved for the infantry assault that was sure 
to follow. 

Then Pickett’s men, about 5,000 in num- 
ber, moved forward like a tidal wave, with 
the 5,000 men of Wilcox’s command upon 
the right and supported on the left by an 
equal number under Pettigrew. Waiting 
for them there on Cemetery Hill were gal- 
lant Pennsylvanians of the 69th, the 71st, the 
72d, the 106th and other regiments. Scant 
justice has been done to the gallantry of the 
defenders, prepared without flinching to 
receive at the stone wall the onrush of the 
15,000 men through the smoke and the 
thunder of the Confederate artillery that 
covered their advance. It seemed as though 
no human power could hold in check that 
awe-inspiring advance. Their leaders fell, 
their ranks were decimated, and still the 
men in gray pressed on. Riderless steeds 
neighed and plunged in terror and were 
heard above the cries of wounded and dy- 
ing men. The Southern yell was raised 
in wild defiance when Union guns were 
hauled to the rear; but it was only to cool 
them, and fresh ordnance was quickly 
wheeled into place to mow down the on- 
coming lines. Alexander, for the South, 
cut away the dead horses from his artillery, 
and by many willing hands the guns were 
again brought into position to answer with 
grape and canister the deadly hail from the 
ridge above. When the Confederate ban- 
ners were borne almost to the very summit 
rifles and smaller weapons came into play; 
at last, with clubbed muskets in hand-to- 
hand encounter, the foemen sought to beat 
out one another’s brains. Lieutenant Cush- 
ing, a Pennsylvanian, both thighs shot 
through, stood by his guns till he was killed. 
Leading those who actually pierced “ the 
thin red line of heroes,” Armistead placed 
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his hat on the point of his sword, cried 
“Forward!” to his men, and fell mortally 
wounded. The charge was over, and it 
had grandly failed. Of Pickett’s own com- 
mand 1,364 were killed or wounded, 1,499 
surrendered. Of his battle standards 12 
were taken. The 26th North Carolina en- 
tered the charge with 216 men and came 
out with 84. 

General Armistead, commanding a bri- 
gade of Pickett’s division, not only reached 
that stone wall between the umbrella-shaped 
clump of trees and the “Bloody Angle,” 
but with about 100 of his veterans crossed 
the wall, forcing the Philadelphia Brigade 
backward about 100 feet in one of the most 
terrific hand-to-hand, man-to-man conflicts 
of the Civil War. General Armistead and 
many of those who pierced the Union line 
with him were killed. 

The death of Armistead ended Pickett’s 
charge. Human endurance had stood its 
greatest strain, and Lee’s veterans could 
advance no further. The highwater mark 
of the Civil War had been reached by Gen- 
eral Armistead and, with the repulse by 
the Philadelphia Brigade of Pickett’s fierce 
onslaught, the battle of Gettysburg ended. 

Twenty-six years ago the survivors of 
the Philadelphia Brigade invited the vet- 
erans of Pickett’s division to become their 
guests at Gettysburg, and for three days— 
July 2, 3, 4, 1887—300 survivors of Pick- 
ett’s division were the honored guests of 
the Philadelphia Brigade in the first re- 
union of the Blue and Gray that had taken 
place on any battlefield of the Civil War. 
It was a reunion of the Blue and the Gray, 
the North and the South, the Philadelphia 
Brigade and Pickett’s division—such a re- 
union as probably was never witnessed on 
any battlefield of the world. 

The last act of that reunion was a fra- 
ternal handclasp across the stone wall of 
Cemetery Ridge—the stone wall extending 
from that historic copse of trees to the 
“Bloody Angle ”—the stone wall wet and 
slippery with the mingled blood of the 
veterans of the two commands on the after- 
noon of July 3, 1863—one to gain pos- 
session of it, the other to hold it against the 
invading Virginians. 

FACTS AND FIGURES OF THE GREAT REUNION. 


Now that the fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle of Gettysburg is history, the stupen- 
dous task of providing for the veterans of 
the Confederate and Federal armies and 
the thousands of visitors who attended the 
ceremonies covering a period of ten days 
is beginning to be appreciated. The vast 
amount of detail that confronted the United 
States Government and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, backers of the reunion, 
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was mastered in a manner that has aroused 
favorable comment in all quarters. 

Volumes have been printed of this Get- 
tysburg anniversary. Here and there ref- 
erences have been made to the number of 
Union and Confederate veterans who were 
in camp, the number of tents pitched on the 
historic battlefield, the cost of the enter- 
prise, Federal and State appropriations, 
policing of the camp, the work performed 
by the National Government, the huge task 
of feeding the veterans, the Boy Scouts, 
the few deaths among the survivors and the 
names of the distinguished visitors, from 
President Wilson down. Following are 
given details of the more prominent fea- 
tures of the celebration from the time the 
first veterans arrived in camp to the day 
the anniversary was officially brought to a 
close: 

The tented city had 8,000 tents. Official 
figures show there were 53,000 Union and 
11,000 Confederates in camp, more or less, 
from July 1 to 4, inclusive. The States 
that sent the largest number of Union sur- 
vivors were Pennsylvania, with 23,000; 
New York, 9,693; New Jersey, 2,000; Vir- 
ginia, 1,827; West Virginia, 810; Mary- 
land, 495; Delaware, 279. The representa- 
tion of Arizona, with 18 men, was the 
smallest delegation on the ground. The 
farthest West veteran was C. A. Isaacs, of 
Los Angeles. 

The actual cost of the celebration, in- 
cluding food and medical supplies, labor 
and railroad transportation for the veterans 
who traveled to and from the camp at the 
expense of the State Government, was 
$370,000. Half of that amount was met by 
Pennsylvania and the balance by the United 
States authorities. This State’s appropria- 
tion surpassed the expenditures of the War 
Department and all the other States com- 
bined, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
having expended many thousands of dollars 
in preliminary expenses in addition to its 
share of the $370,000 item. 

Figures submitted by the United Con- 
federate Veterans’ Association and Grand 
Army of the Republic show that the aver- 
age age of the Southern survivors was 67, 
or five years less than the average of the 
Union veterans. 

Nine men were quartered in each tent 
on the average, and at each meal 50,000 
aged warriors were fed at the same time. 
In the commissary operated by the regular 
army, 600 cooks and 1,200 helpers were em- 
ployed in 167 kitchens. They were in- 
structed in field cooking by 80 cooks de- 
tailed by the War Department. The whole 
force was assisted by 90 bakers sent from 
various regular army posts. 

The State appropriated $450,000, most of 
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which was spent in putting up a safe, sani- 
tary and sane camp for a mighty army of 
peaceful warriors. The camp was policed 
by a regiment of regular cavalry and in- 
fantry, 300 boy scouts and by the State 
constabulary. 

Relatives, friends and admirers of the 
Blue and the Gray arrived in Gettysburg 
by the tens of thousands. On July 4, up to 
10 o'clock, there were 25,000 departures to 
different parts of the country. A fair esti- 
mate puts the total number of visitors for 
the entire celebration at close to 250,000, 
exclusive of the veterans. The normal 
population of Gettysburg is 5,000. 

On June 29, at 6 p. m., the first meal was 
served in camp, and from that time on 
three square meals were cooked and eaten 
until July 6, when the last of the veterans 
left camp. 

Christopher Yates, of 315 Washington 
street, Latrobe, Pa., was the first Pennsyl- 
vania veteran to die in camp, and the ninth 
and last veteran to pass away was H. H. 
Hodges, a Confederate, of Union Hill, 
Surry County, N.C. Colonel John L. Clem, 
56 years old, who was a drummer boy at 
the battle of Chickamauga, was the young- 
est veteran in camp, and the eldest was 
Micajah Weiss, of Bound Brook, Sullivan 
County, N. Y. The latter said he was over 
100 years old. 


TRIBUTE FROM AN ENGLISH OFFICER. 


An English officer of large experience, 
writing to a New York newspaper, says: 
“Will you permit me, as an impartial Eng- 
lish visitor to the recent camp at Gettys- 
burg, to express the opinion that the edi- 
torial in the New York Times of to-day’s 
date paying well-deserved tribute to the 
arrangements made for the comfort, health, 
and convenience of the veterans was ex- 
tremely well timed and the words of praise 
most emphatically deserved? In Egypt and 
South Africa, and also in Germany, France, 
and England, I have had experience of mil- 
itary camps. both standing and temporary, 
and have learned to appreciate the truth 
that only the most satisfactory results can 
ensue when the sanitation of the army and 
general administrative staff work heartily 
together, as in the case of Gettysburg. 

“Hitherto I have held the opinion that 
the great annual encampment at Bisley, 
England, in which regulars and volunteers 
cooperate, had achieved highwater mark as 
a temporary camp, but, all things considered, 
I must now yield the palm to historic 
Gettysburg in 1913. The death roll at the 
camp for the week was nine veterans, all 





due, not to heat apoplexy—which one might 
have expected in view of the torrid weather 
conditions which prevailed the greater part 
of the week—but to natural causes. The 
army surgeons told me at Gettysburg that 
they attributed the health of the veterans 
to three causes, first, to the survival of the 
fittest as represented by the sturdy old war- 
riors then under canvas; second, to the 
stimulating effect which ensued when these 
same veterans revisited the old battle 
ground and saw once again so many old 
comrades—a psychological factor of un- 
doubted importance—and, thirdly, the excel- 
lent sanitary arrangements. 

“The last reason might well be placed 
first. Gettysburg camp was certainly a 
credit, not only to the army surgeon, but to 
the military organization of the United 
States, which made the camp practicable.” 


PICKETT, LINCOLN AND GRANT. 


In Mrs. Pickett’s introductory chapter to 
“The Heart of a Soldier. As Revealed in 
the Intimate Letters of General George E. 
Pickett, C. S. A.,” there is an extremely 
interesting story. It appears that while at 
Richmond, just after the surrender, she 
was summoned to the door by a sharp rap. 
She gives a charming account of what fol- 
lowed: 

With my baby on my arm I answered 
the knock, opened the door and looked up 
at a tall, gaunt, sad faced man in ill fitting 
clothes, who, with the accent of the North, 
asked : 

“Ts this George Pickett’s place? ” 

“Yes, sir,’ I answered, “but he is not 
here.” 

“T know that, ma’am,” he replied, “ but 
I just wanted to see the place. I am Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

“The President?” I gasped. 

The stranger shook his head and said: 


_“No, ma’am; no, ma’am. Just Abraham 


Lincoln; George’s old friend.” 

“T am George Pickett’s wife, and this 
is his baby,” was all I could say. 

My baby pushed away from me and 
reached his hands to Mr. Lincoln, who 
took him in his arms. As he did so an ex- 
pression of rapt, almost divine tenderness 
and love lighted up the sad face. It was a 
look that I have never seen on any other 
face. My baby opened his mouth wide and 
insisted upon giving his father’s friend a 
dewy, infantile kiss. As Mr. Lincoln gave 
the little one back to me, shaking his finger 
at him playfully, he said: 

“Tell your father, the rascal, that I for- 
give him for the sake of that kiss and those 
bright eyes.” 
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Mrs. Pickett explains the interest Lincoln 
showed in her husband by stating that it 
was through Mr. Lincoln’s influence that 
her husband received his appointment to 
West Point. 

One impression the book conveys is that 
of the kindly and generous feeling that 
existed between Confederates and Union- 
ists graduated from West Point who had 
been friends before the war. An exhibition 
of this feeling was made at the time of the 
birth of General Pickett’s first baby. Mrs. 
Pickett, telling the story, says: 

On the occasion of my son’s birth bon- 

fires were lighted in celebration all along 
Pickett’s line. Grant saw them and sent 
scouts to learn the cause. When they re- 
ported he said to General Ingalls: “ Haven’t 
we some kindling on this side of the line? 
Why don’t we strike a light for the young 
Pickett?” In a little while bonfires were 
flaming from the Federal line. A few days 
later there was taken through the lines a 
baby’s silver service engraved, “ To George 
E. Pickett, Jr., from his father’s friends, 
a S. Grant, Rufus Ingalls, George Suck- 
ey.” 
; General Pickett, in a letter from Wash- 
ington, relates another incident in which 
this same kindly feeling was manifested: 
“After breakfast we went, as arranged, 
to see Grant. I can’t just tell you, my darl- 
ing, about that visit. You'll have to wait 
till I see you to tell you how the warm- 
hearted, modest old warrior and loyal 
friend met me; how he took in his the hand 
of your heart-sore soldier—poor, broken, 
defeated, profession gone—and, looking at 
him for a moment, without speaking, said 
slowly, “ Pickett, if there is anything on 
the top of God’s green earth I can do for 
you, say so.... 

When I started to go Grant pulled down 
a checkbook and said, “Pickett, it seems 


funny, doesn’t it, that I should have any- 


money to offer, but how much do you 
need?” 

“Not any, old fellow; not a cent, thank 
you,” I said, “I have plenty.” 

“ But Rufus tells me that you have begun 
to build a house to take the place of the 
one old Butler burned, and how can you 
build it without money? You do need 
some.” 

“T have sold some timber to pay for it,” 
I told him, and to show my appreciation 
and gratitude, unobserved, I affectionately 
squeezed his leg, when he called out: 
“Rufus, it’s the same old George Pickett. 
Instead of pulling my leg, he’s squeezing 
ag 
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COMMON SENSE IN TEACHING. 


THE BEST BOY IN SCHOOL. 





Fo fifty years, or thereabouts, there 

has been observed at the Chauncy: Hall 
School a custom which is unique among the 
schools of the country. It is a vote by the 
boys and girls of the school for the best 
boy in school. No conditions are imposed, 
save as they are implied in the explanation 
which is given to acquaint the young people 
with the purpose of those who established 
the practice. Each pupil is free to vote for 
anybody of the school who has been a 
member for any length of time, except since 
December Ist, last. As Mr. Ladd said in 
his remarks, it has been the custom to select 
a boy from the oldest class, but it is not 
compulsory to do so. Former members of 
the school, not all of the same class, but 
intimate friends there, believing that a prize 
given on the principles they proposed would 
help in developing a manly spirit at the 
school, began the practice of giving a medal 
to the boy who received a plurality of the 
votes of the school as the best boy. At 
noon yesterday the scholars were gathered 
in the school-room, and after other busi- 
ness—including an explanation of the medal 
system of the school, based on absolute, not 
relative, merit, so that a medal is within 
the reach of every pupil—Mr. Ladd ex- 
plained the intent of the gentlemen who 
give the best-boy medal. 

“This does not mean,” said he, “the best 
classical scholar, nor the most noted catcher 
or pitcher at base ball, nor the ablest 
mathematician, nor the best-drilled soldier, 
nor the most elegant declaimer, nor the 
fastest runner, nor the most accurate 
Shakespearean scholar, nor the pluckiest 
fellow at football. You young boys will do 
well to vote for the person who seems near- 
est to what your father and mother want 
you to be—what you mean to be yourself 
when you are in the first class; and you, 
young girls, will do well to vote for the boy 
who comes nearest to being what your 
parents are trying to have your brothers 
become. The older scholars are tolerably 
familiar with ancient and modern history. 
Vote for the one of your number whose 
character comes nearest to the noblest men 
of whom you have read.” 

All the school sat upright with military 
precision; their officers passed the ballots, 
and each pupil prepared his own. At the 
head he put his own name and the number 
of years he had been in the school; below, 
the name of his choice for the prize. Each 
ballot counts as many units as the scholar 
casting it has been years at school. After 
the votes were cast, the school was mar- 
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shaled from the room in regular order, and 
the result will not be known until the next 
exhibition, which will occur February 18th. 
By long experience it is found that the 
pupils select a boy who is deemed by the 
teachers to be worthy of the medal, thus 
proving that the sense of honor is the same 
with boys as with grown people.—Boston 
Advertiser, 


CAST IRON IN THE SCHOOLS, 


The value of cast iron is appreciated by 
those who run the schools. Visiting a 
school lately we found a dissatisfied prin- 
cipal. On being asked as to his perplexity, 
he declared it to be “ cast iron.” 

“There ‘is no discretionary power. I 

have a ‘ course of study’ fixed, and all have 
to follow that—rich or poor, black or white. 
The scheme looks well on paper, but it 
doesn’t work well. It crushes the children, it 
does not educate them. The graded system 
is good up to a certain point. It reminds 
me of old Deacon Jones’ children. They 
were waked up at a certain hour every 
morning, had healthy food to eat, were sent 
to the prayer meeting on Wednesday night, 
read the Bible through several times, went 
to Sunday-school and church, and yet were 
graceless little rascals. Mrs. Jones was in 
despair. She told her troubles to a neighbor 
who had good children, and asked, ‘ What 
can I do?’ ‘Try a little wholesome neglect,’ 
was the reply. 
_“This is what the schools need. The 
graded system is good, but it must be ad- 
ministered in a wholesome way. I am not 
permitted to use my judgment, and soon I 
shall have none to use. My teachers have 
no interest in education whatever. They 
only try to run things so that the superin- 
tendent will be satisfied. That is what is 
the matter. Isn’t that enough?” 

We thought it was. 


INSPIRATION, 


A Sunday-school teacher read to his class 
that the Ethiopian eunuch went on his way 
rejoicing after Philip had talked with him, 
and then asked, “Why did he rejoice?” 
The boy answered, “Because Philip was 
done a teachin’ him.” It is too often true 
that there is great rejoicing when the lesson 
is finished. Attending a lecture lately, the 
speaker was long, learned, but dreadfully 
tiresome. When he had finished there was 
a loud applause. ‘“ Why,” we asked, “ this 
applause?” “Because he stopped there; 
he might have gone on longer.” 

The teacher should study to make the 
recitation a pleasure. The examination 
should be one that renders the pupil happier, 
brighter, and sends through him feelings of 
strength. He should not talk too much him- 
self, but question and lead his pupils to 
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talk; thus teaching them to think, inquire, 
and reason. The talking should be mainly 
on the scholar’s part. 

The teacher should, like the chairman of 
a meeting, keep the others in order, so that 
the business will be transacted. If this is 
properly done, the pupil rises refreshed. 
His mind has collided with another mind; 
there has been attention, there has been 
reasoning, there has been expression. 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER.” 


Suppose a class has just finished studying 
the geography of the United States, and 
that each child has been asked to select a 
city, and study about it so that he can de- 
scribe it. One of them begins: “I know a 
city in one of the Southern States. It is 
not on the sea-coast, but is on a large river. 
If you were there, you would see many 
ships and boats lying in the river; and on 
the wharfs and near the river, you would 
see a great many bales of cotton piled to- 
gether.” Here the class would begin to look 
intelligent, and as the pupil goes on- to say, 
“You would probably see some hogsheads 
of sugar and molasses, and perhaps hear 
some of the people speaking French,” nearly 
all of the hands would be raised, and many 
voices would be ready to exclaim, “It is 
New Orleans.” Or, let each of the class 
select a short journey within the limits of 
the United States, and tell what he would 
be likely to see in taking that journey, 
showing on the map what route he would 
take, and describing all objects of interest. 
If some of the class can describe journeys 
that they have actually taken, the interest of 
the exercises will be increased. 

With very little children the exercises 
must be much simpler. Suppose you ask the 
children one day to bring into school some- 
thing that is beautiful—a stone, a toy, a 
flower—anything that they think very pretty 
—and to be ready to tell you why they like 
it. Then talk with the children about these 
things, and see if you do not suggest and 
develop some ideas of beauty that those 
children will never forget. 

Or, ask each child to come prepared with 
a question beginning with “Why.” Why 
is there dew at evening? Why does smoke 
go up the chimney? Why is there snow in 
winter, but only rain in summer? When 
the questions are given, write them on the 
slate, and tell the children to think for a 
little while, and see if they can answer any 
of them. Those that are not answered at 
once, may be left for the children to think 
of or to ask their friends about; and at last, 
those that the children do not answer, the 
teacher may answer, if she can. But if 
the teacher is often obliged to say that she 
cannot answer these questions, it will not 
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harm the children to let them know that 
there are stores of knowledge which she 
herself has not learned, or which human 
wisdom has not yet found out. 


_— 
<i 


THE WISCONSIN IDEA. 








BY CHARLES R. VAN HISE, 
President of the University of Wisconsin. 





HE Wisconsin idea is a purpose, not 

a definite achievement or series of 

achievements. Probably no two men would 

phrase this purpose the same, for each 

would be influenced in his statement by the 

particular advances that most appeal to 
him under the motive force of the idea. 

To the writer the Wisconsin idea is to 
substitute collectivism ‘for individualism. 
The ardent individualists of the 19th cen- 
tury, exemplified in an extreme form in 
the pioneer days by the men of the Middle 
and Far West, must be replaced by men 
who recognize full social responsibility. 
This purpose is the Wisconsin reply to the 
man who said to Jesus nearly 2000 years 
ago, “ Who is my brother ?” 

The forms of action which have resulted 
from putting the Wisconsin idea into prac- 
tice are manifold. Only two or three illus- 
trations can be given. 

The Wisconsin idea demands that the 
system of State-supported education must 
be of the broadest scope. The system must 
provide continuation and vocational work 
for the boy and girl who would otherwise 
leave the schools at 14; it must provide high 
grade technical instruction along numerous 
lines and thus make many fields, instead of 
two or three professions; it must carry to 
the people who are beyond school age all the 
knowledge which they can utilize for their 
advancement, both material and intellectual. 
This system must be so co-ordinated and so 
free that the boy of parts may find a way to 
the field to which his talents lead him; the 
education of a boy or girl must depend 
solely upon ability and not upon condition 
of birth. If we are able to hold open the 
door of opportunity for education in all 
fields without respect to station, we shall 
maintain in this country the essentials of a 
democracy. 

It is this conception of education that has 
led the University of Wisconsin to assist in 
serving all parts of the educational structure 
within the State, whether publicly or pri- 
vately supported. It is this conception of 


education that has led the university to 
introduce professional schools and colleges 
in agriculture, domestic science, commerce, 
journalism, training of teachers, etc. It is 
this conception that has led the University 
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to establish an extension division on the 
broadest basis, with the hope that the bene- 
fits of the University will directly or in- 
directly reach every citizen of the State. 
It is this conception that has led the Uni- 
versity to give assistance as expert when- 
ever requested by any governmental or 
social organization, whether State, county, 
city or village. In short, the ideal of the 
University is to render service, while at the 
same time inflexibly holding to search for 
truth and to freedom in teaching. 

At the celebration of our jubilee the 
words on the medal struck to make. per- 
petual record of the occasion were, “The 
University of Wisconsin commemorates 50 
years of service to the Commonwealth,” 
and looking forward the men of the Univer- 
sity are thrilled by the possibilities for 
immeasurably larger service in the future 
than in the past. 

In government the Wisconsin idea de- 
mands that for political science the em- 
phasis shall pass from the word “ political ” 
to the word “science.” Therefore, before 
constructive legislation is attempted, so far 
as possible all the facts related to a subject 
are gathered and considered, including ex- 
haustive investigations regarding the prac- 
tices of other States and nations. By this 
procedure the enactment of laws passes 
from the empirical methods obtaining in the 
past to the scientific stage. Under this 
method we may have as reasonable a prob- 
ability for success in a new attempt in 
political science as in other sciences. 

This view of legislation has resulted in 
making our first advance steps in Wisconsin 
government by expert. [Illustrations are 
furnished by the tax commission, the public 
utilities commission and the industrial com- 
mission. Each of these commissions is 
composed of three experts. In each case 
the three members of a commission repre- 
sent respectively the theoretical, the prac- 
tical and the public points of view. The 
development of government by expert, com- 
bined with the attempt broadly to carry 
knowledge to the people through exten- 
sion, before the introduction of the initia- 
tive and referendum, shows the essentially 
sane and conservative character of the Wis- 
consin movement. From our point of view, 
the initiative, referendum and recall are to 
be the last instead of the first steps in the 
reconstructed government of the 2oth 
century. 

The Wisconsin idea of property is that 
no one has possessions for himself alone; 
that each is a trustee to the nation for the 
property entrusted to his care. This prin- 
ciple is applied alike to the man who holds 
40 acres of land and to the man who has 
great wealth. This doctrine has been ex- 
pressed in State laws in many ways, but 
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perhaps no more comprehensively than by 
the simple conservation law, enacted two 
years ago, making it a misdemeanor un- 
necessarily to waste or wilfully to destroy 
a natural resource. 

Whatever advances we have made in 
Wisconsin, we have fallen far short of 
accomplishing the full purpose of the Wis- 
consin idea; indeed, for only about a dozen 
years have we been consciously working 
under it. The purpose will remain the 
same for many decades, perhaps for cen- 
turies. The amplifications of this purpose 
in action no man has the vision to Seatene: 
but if this purpose be finally fully accom- 
plished for Wisconsin, that State will have 
given a concrete answer to the question, 
“Who is my brother ?”—Phila. Ledger. 


— 
ee 


LYMAN ABBOTT. 








HE Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Gordon A. Southworth president, had 
one of the great successes of its history at 
the Brunswick, when Lyman Abbott made 
the principal speech, and it was really a 
grand utterance upon the encouraging 
signs of the times in the home, the school, 
the state, and the church. In the great 
cities of other lands the poor represent the 
hopeless class, while here they are hopeful. 
Elsewhere people go to cities in despair, 
here they go with ambitions. There the 
city is on the down grade; here it is on the 
up grade. No man is so despondent here 
that he does not hope for better things for 
his children. Americans may be over-ambi- 
tious, but that is infinitely better than the 
unreasonable contentment of the Old 
World. 

The most splendid spectacle the world 
has ever seen is that of 90,000,000 Ameri- 
cans educating themselves. We are not 
educated by church, by philanthropy, nor 
by rulers, but we are educating ourselves, 
and we are getting the best education that 
the children of any nation ever received. 
Fletcher Harper, of the great’ house of 
Harper Brothers, said forty years ago that 
before the twentieth century the best 
classics could be bought for a dime. The 
schools would make a demand for them, 
and then they could be sold for that price. 
William F. Poole, the great librarian of 
his day, said that the reading of the 
people is improving rapidly. That those 
who began with cheap books improved 
their taste and read better works from 
year to year. The American News Com- 
pany says that where they used to sell 
quantities of poor trash there is now a 
demand for better books. A political cam- 
paign is a great educational factor. The 





hysterical utterances of the men most 
talked about do not represent the great 
appeal which every campaign makes to 
the people to read and think as never be- 
fore. The common people know more 
about the tariff and bimetalism to-day than 
many leaders knew before the campaigns 
brought these issues before the public. We 
are always finding new and difficult prob- 
lems to meet. God Almighty deals with us 
very much as the schoolmaster deals with 
his pupil. When a child solves a problem 
and gets it right the teacher rubs it out and 
gives him a more difficult one. America 
has solved more problems and made more 
progress in the last hundred years than any 
other nation on earth, almost more than all 
the others. We first extend from sea to sea, 
and now we have extended into both seas. 
We are not a decaying nation, but a living, 
growing nation. 

In religion the outlook is more encour- 
aging than anywhere else. We need to 
remember that Christianity is not church- 
ianity. While there does not now seem to 
be any better way to promote Christianity 
than through the institutions of the church, 
we must understand that whenever the 
organization is made to stand for and to 
discipline religion, then religion breaks the 
bands of organization, and truth has never 
suffered from such emancipation, and it 
never will suffer therefrom. To read the 
Bible in an irreverent spirit is irreligious, 
and a reverent teacher, even without the 
Bible in school, is religious. America is the 
most religious nation in the world, and she 
is more religious to-day than she ever was 
before. 

Dr. Abbott is seventy-seven years of age, 
having been born in Boston, March, 1835. 
He graduated from the University of New 
York, and studied and practiced law in 
that city. He was an author early in life, 
his first ventures being two successful 
novels, “ Conecut Corners” and “ Matthew 
Caraby.” In 1860 he entered the ministry 
and was settled over the Congregational 
church at Terre Haute, Ind. After five 
years he became secretary of the American 
Freedman’s Commission. In 1868 he 
accepted a pastorate in New York City and 
became editor of the Illustrated Christian 
Weekly, and edited “ The Literary Record” 
in Harper’s Magazine, and soon after be- 
came associate editor with Henry Ward 
Beecher on the Christian Union, now the 
Outlook, of which he afterwards became 
editor, a position he has held until the 
present time. From 1887 to 1880 he was 
pastor of the Plymouth church, Brooklyn, 
succeeding Mr. Beecher in the pastorate. 
He is without question the most important 
religious leader in America at the present 
time. No other man reaches so many per- 
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sons with scholarly thought, devout spirit, 
and spiritual insight as does Lyman Abbott, 
whose style with voice and pen is so 
simple, earnest, and inspiring as to be a 
uniform delight. What Emerson was in 
philosophy, Lyman Abbott is in religion. 


_ 
>_> 


MISTAKE OF SCIENTIST. 


of a distinguished naturalist, Alfred 
Russell Wallace, says an exchange, 
has laid an indictment against mankind. 
He has arraigned the whole race. And 
like Kipling one can only reply: “ We have 
a thousand reasons for failure but not a 
single excuse.” 

He asserts that the nineteenth century 
has witnessed less substantial ethical and 
moral improvement than any previous 
century; he maintains that there has been 
retrogression and that the future looks very 
dark. He characterizes the age as me- 
chanical, machine-inspired and money-mad. 
And this all sadly true, but is there nothing 
to be said on the other side? 

A similar penetrating mind at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century wrote, “ As 
civilization advances, poetry declines.” 
His argument implied that poetry would 
soon cease to be. Yet at the moment his 
words were penned Tennyson and Brown- 
ing and Arnold were about to publish their 
first poems and usher in an era of song that 
seemed a renewal of the Elizabethan period. 

One wonders if Wallace is not reading 
the signs of the times in terms of a depart- 
ing epoch. For in our own country the 
social and ethical advance of the population 
in general has never had a parallel in the 
history of the world. Here, at least, the 
whole realm of industry and commerce is 
being lifted bodily to a higher ethical level. 
In our cities and States an active public 
conscience requires of our law-makers 
minds of extraordinary sensitiveness to 
truth and justice. Surely, his face is turned 
to the close of an era that is passing—“ the 
old order changeth, giving way to new.” 
The world itself is wiser than the few 
who do not know or will not see the change. 
All Europe has turned an inquiring face 
toward America and witnessed not only 
the most remarkable contest in the annals 
of civilization—a contest among three 
high-minded men for the privilege of secur- 
ing to a free and happy people a continued 
maximum of health, prosperity and happi- 
ness—but also the actual production of the 
highest average type of intelligence thus 
far known in the history of the race. 

The most serious challenge to Wallace’s 
point of view lies in the nearness of his 
indictment to the mere beginning of man- 
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kind’s struggle for moral and ethical suprem- 
acy. Man has.just entered on spiritual 
evolution. The biologist is so close to the 
body that he forgets men’s extreme youth 
as compared with the age of the planet on 
which he lives. The last of created life to 
evolve from a lower order of being, he has 
but played with his toys, suffered the dis- 
eases of childhood and, perhaps, even now 
is passing through his period of adolescence 
in which he dreams impatiently of the day 
when he shall be a man full grown. 

We are travelling a very long road. We 
are but children. We listen with wonder 
and delight to the rich overtures of nature. 
We distinguish stars that are a thousand 
years removed from us. We sense but im- 
perfectly the countless years of travail 
before the earth produced the first man— 
as imperfectly as the Hindus sense eternity, 
and much less beautifully, in this figure: 
when a gauze veil floating against the 
Himalayas once in a thousand years shall 
have ground them to dust then eternity 
will only have begun. We in our spiritual 
evolution are only beginning to count time. 
There is doubtless ahead of us a much 
longer time than even Wallace has contem- 
plated—a time that might stagger us—in 
which to perfect mind and soul. 


_ 
<> 


SCHOOL STRIKES. 


rene of children in Pittsburgh, Bos- 

ton, and other places are typically 
serio-comic American incidents, but not 
vital to modern school problems. Never- 
theless, the sanctum philosopher can hardly 
pass them by without a word of comment. 
“Tnitiative” is an American key-note. In 
other lands, for instance, the first step in 
marriage is usually taken by the parents. 
America tells its sproutlings to go ahead. 
Similarly the boy’s feeling that A univer- 
sity promotes better base ball, is apt to out- 
weigh the parental sentiment that B college 
has a more refinine and civilizing influence. 
And so the spirit of “initiative” pervades 
the kidlet element. The boys develop their 
little business enterprises as never before. 
If a youngster at 12 has not delivered news- 
papers, peddled dandelion greens, or oper- 
ated a garden for profit, his parents begin 
to worry lest he have no business capacity. 

School classes have enterprises and 
undertakings of their own almost from the 
kindergarten. In many high schools, it was 
formerly not customary for classes to form 
any organization until they reached the 
time of their own graduation. Now high 
school freshmen classes and many grammar 
school grades have presidents and execu- 
tive boards and debate like grown-ups. 
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There are athletic teams to be conducted, 
class excursions to be arranged, suppers, 
dances, receptions to be financed and put 
through. The American kidlet having thus 
become a parliamentarian, a promoter of 
amusement features, travel, and sports, 
could anyone expect that he would not also 
respond to the unrest of the times and ap- 
pear as a striker against his real or alleged 
grievances? Whatever retribution the 
parental fates may apportion, probably 
they are secretly tickled at this display of 
advanced “ initiative.” 


—— 
ie 





A LIKELY STORY. 





FABLE OF THE CAT AND THE PARROT. 





NCE there was a cat and a parrot. 
And they had agreed to ask each 
other to dinner, turn about; first the cat 
should ask the parrot, then the parrot 
should invite the cat, and so on. It was the 
cat’s turn first. Now the cat was very 
mean. He provided nothing at all for 
dinner except a pint of milk, a little slice 
of fish and a biscuit. The parrot was too 
polite to complain, but he did not have a 
very good time. 

When it was his turn to invite the cat, 
he cooked a fine dinner. He had a roast of 
meat, a pot of tea, a basket of fruit, and, 
best of all, he baked a whole clothes- 
basketful of little cakes! Well, the cat 
ate the roast and drank the tea, and sucked 
the fruit and then he began on the pile of 
cakes, and then he looked round and said: 

“I’m hungry; haven’t you anything to 

eat?” 
“Why,” said the parrot, “here are my 
two cakes, if you want them.” The cat 
ate up the two cakes, and then he licked 
his chops and said, “I am beginning to get 
an appetite; have you anything to eat?” 

“Well, really,” said the parrot, who was 
now rather angry, “I don’t see anything 
more, unless you wish to eat me!” He 
thought the cat would be ashamed when he 
heard that—but the cat just looked at him 
and licked his chops again—and slip! slop! 
gobble! down his throat went the parrot! 

Then the cat started down the road 
again. Pretty soon he met a man driving 
a donkey. The man was beating the 
donkey, to hurry him up, and when he saw 
the cat he said, “ Get out of my way, cat; 
I’m in a hurry and my donkey might tread 
on you.” 

“Donkey, indeed!” said the cat, “ much 
I care for a donkey! I have eaten five 
hundred cakes, I’ve eaten my friend the 
parrot. I’ve eaten other things—what’s to 





hinder my eating a miserable man and a 
donkey ?” 

And slip! slop! gobble! down went the 
old man and the donkey. 

Then the cat walked on down the road. 
After a little, he met a procession, coming 
that way. The king was at the head, walk- 
ing proudly with his newly married bride, 
and behind him were his soldiers, marching, 
and behind them were ever and ever so many 
elephants, walking two by two. The king 
felt very kind to everybody, because he 
had just been married, and he said to the 
cat, “ Get out of my way, pussy, get out of 
my way—my elephants might hurt you.” 

“Hurt me!” said the cat, shaking his 
fat sides. “Ho, ho! I’ve eaten five hun- 
dred cakes, I’ve eaten my friend the par- 
rot. I’ve eaten other things, I’ve eaten a 
man and a donkey; what’s to hinder my 
eating a beggarly king?” 

And slip! slop! gobble! down went the 
king; down went the queen; down went 
the soldiers—and down went all. the ele- 
phants. 

Then the cat went on, more slowly; he 
had really had enough to eat, now. But a 
little farther on he met two land-crabs, 
scuttling along in the dust. “Get out of 
our way, pussy,” they squeaked. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” cried the cat in a terrible 
voice. “I’ve eaten five hundred cakes, 
I’ve eaten my friend the parrot, I’ve eaten 
other things, a man with a donkey, a king, 
a queen, his men-at-arms, and all his ele- 
phants, and now I'll eat you too.” And 
slip! slop! gobble! down went the two 
land-crabs. 

When the land-crabs got down inside 
they began to look around. It was very 
dark, but they could see the poor king 
sitting in a corner with his bride on his 
arm; she had fainted. Near them were the 
men-at-arms, treading on one another’s 
toes, and the elephants, still trying to form 
in twos—but they couldn’t, because there 
was no room, and near them stood the man 
and his donkey. But in the other corner 
was a great pile of cakes, and by them 
perched the parrot, his feathers all droop- 
ing. 
“Let’s get to work!” said the land-crabs. 
And, snip, snap, they began to make a little 
hole in the side, with their sharp claws. 
Snip snap, snip snap—till it was big enough 
to get through. Then out they scuttled. 

Then out walked the king, as he cut the 
hole larger, carrying his bride; out marched 
the men-at-arms; out tramped the ele- 
phants, two by two; out came the old man, 
beating his donkey; and last of all out 
hopped the parrot, holding a cake in each 
claw. (You remember, two cakes were all 
he wanted?) 
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But the poor cat had to spend the whole 
day sewing up the hole in his coat. He 
grinned all the time, for he was a sort of 
“ Cheshire cat,” but there was no fun in it. 
It was the smile that disturbed “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” when the cat disappeared 
but left the smile still there. 


— 


LEARNING NUMBER. 








A. E. WINSHIP. 





LL children should have a concrete 
foundation for knowledge of number, 
though some children will go to the ab- 
stract number without perceptible attention 
to the concrete and others will almost never 
reach a state of mind in which they do not 
have to imagine concrete number. They 
have to visualize even apparently abstract 
numbers. 

The work must be laid out to secure 
results with those who find greatest diffi- 
culty in dealing with abstract numbers. 
Those who have little need for concrete 
number may better put their time on some 
other subject when the teacher is satisfied 
that they can think in abstract number. 
The place to put stop to absurd traditions 
and senseless artificiality is at the first. 

Do not talk about number but proceed 
to use number at once, just as the child 
learns to use a spoon, knife, fork, dipper, 
or pencil without having them described 
to him and without talking about them. 
The child is to learn number for use and 
not for science, just as he learns milk and 
bread and oatmeal by use and for use and 
not as domestic science, nature study, or 
industrial arts. 

Everything that a child learns before he 
comes to school he learns directly, natu- 
rally, and without being taught. When he 
comes to school he is taught everything, 
and it is often not desired that he should 
learn anything until he is taught it, and not 
in any natural way, but in a purely artificial 
manner. 

The more we can let a child learn 
number naturally, the better. The more he 
learns to know and use number while doing 
other things, the better he will know and 
use number. 

The first things in number that the child 
should know are: 

1. Counting by ones, concretely and ab- 
stractly. 

2. The odd and even numbers. 

3. Counting by twos, correctly and ab- 
stractly. 

4. Counting by threes, concretely and ab- 
stractly—American Primary Teacher. 
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HOW HE ENTERED WEST POINT. 





‘TSHE manner in which that remarkable 

man, “Stonewall” Jackson, secured 
his appointmert to the military academy 
at West Point shows the grit and deter- 
mination which were a part of his char- 
acter, even in boyhood. He had been an 
applicant for the appointment, but the 
place had been given to another boy whose 
greater opportunities for study had made 
him more proficient. Within two months, 
however, this boy repented of his bargain, 
resigned and came home. No sooner had 
young Jackson learned of his return than 
he set to work more earnestly than before 
to win the appointment. This is how he 
accomplished it: 

Jackson, who had been filling a con- 
stableship, resigned his position, hurried to 
his uncle, borrowed ten dollars, packed his 
saddlebags, and headed the gray mare to- 
ward Washington, over three hundred 
miles away. He knew that in three weeks 
the power of appointment would lapse into 
the hands of the Secretary of State. 

The winter roads were terrible. The 
old mare gave out, and Jackson sold her 
and managed to go on by stage-coach, al- 
though various delays nearly drove him 
wild with the fear that he would arrive too 
late. He reached the capital late at night, 
cold, hungry, and tired. Mr. Hayes, his 
Congressman, although surprised, greeted 
him kindly. 

“T am afraid you are too late, Tom,” 
said he; “the appointment passed to the 
Secretary this very day.” 

“The day isn’t over until midnight,” 
said Jackson. “It is hardly eleven o’clock 
yet. I could not get here any sooner.” 

Impressed by the young man’s earnest- 
ness, the Congressman took him in a hack 
to the Secretary’s house, routed that official 
from his’ bed, and as an excuse for such 
strenuous proceedings, placed Jackson’s 
weary, homespun-clad figure before him. 
While they were talking, the lad fell asleep 
in his chair. The Secretary was a reason- 
able man. As he gave his assent, he added: 
“This is the kind of youngster West 
Point needs; he doesn’t quit easily.” 

To an inquiry the next day Jackson con- 
fessed that his financial resources were 
about exhausted, explaining that he had 
walked from Harper’s Ferry, leaving his 
saddlebags to come on the stage. 

“How will you reach West Point from 
here? Should you fail, like Butcher, how 
will you get back home?” 

“T shall not fail, like Gib. You have 
always known me, Mr. Hayes. I allowed 
you would lend me enough to get there. 
That is all I need.” 
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Jackson’s faith in himself and his pa- 
tron shone in every line of his face. The 
Congressman sent him to West Point re- 
joicing, where he “ passed” and remained, 
and finally was graduated with honor. 


ns 
a 





LAND OF THE SPIRIT. 





COLLECTION of short stories bound 

together under the title, “ The Land of 
the Spirit,’ and from the pen of Thomas 
Nelson Page, published by Scribner’s Sons, 
will be found to strike the chord to which 
the modern human soul is now attuned. In 
a brief preface, the author calls attention to 
the awakening of the sense of individual 
responsibility, so characteristic of the age. 
“Out of this fresh moral consciousness 
have grown most of the new moral move- 
. ments in our day.” 

This is the note that sounds through these 
interesting stories. They are glimpses of 
life seen under the new light. “The 
Stranger’s Pew” reflects the thought that 
appears in some of the new contemporary 
drama and brings Christ a sorrowing 
stranger to a fashionable church. “The 
Old Planters,” Mr. Page says, was sug- 

ested to him in an old story read long ago 
in a magazine, but of which he has for- 
gotten the author. Few avowed pleas for 
woman and equal standards have ever been 
uttered in more powerful language than that 
used by Mr. Page in “The Outcast.” In 
his indictment of the treatment of woman 
by man, the most strikingly poignant picture 
of a fallen girl’s fate is drawn in unforget- 
table words. The girl in the case has killed 
her recreant lover who had forsaken her 
and was about to marry. She herself was 
the daughter of another outcast—and Mr. 
Page, through her attorney at the trial, 
describes how love came into. her life and 
brought Heaven into it. 

Weak as the man was, he had created in 
her a heart. She withdrew from other men 
for his sake—from other outcasts. She 
struggled to hold onto her heaven, to be 
worthy of it, to be chaste in spirit, and as 
she struggled and held on with all her new- 
born soul, he, the god of her idolatry, had 
taken her and dropped her back bodily into 
hell. As she clung to his feet, he had torn 
loose her hands and kicked her back into 
perdition, and she in her frenzy had slain 
him. And now she was being tried for this 
act—how and by whom? By the law—not the 
law of God—Christ forgave Magdalene —. 

And again: 

There she sits the embodiment, the incar- 
nation of all the wrongs of womanhood 
throughout the ages—image of the holiest 
creation of God; born with the innocence of 
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the babe, stamped with beauty, formed for 
motherhood. Abandoned by her father. 
Soiled, defiled by man for his mere pleas- 
ure; victim of his brutality; ruined for his 
lust; cast out for his selfishness; trampled 
on for his hypocrisy, and at last slain for 
his revenge. You may take her; she is 
wholly in your power. You may bind her 
little feet with irons and strangle her poor 
voice with your instruments of vengeance, 
but by the justice of God, I forbid you to do 
it in the name of Him who knew the lives 
of those men who dragged before Him the 
sinning women taken for a death crime and 
spared the Magdalene. 

Nothing has yet been written on the en- 
tire subject that could stir in a just soul a 
more tumultuous current of emotional re- 
sponse than some of Mr. Page’s burning 
words. “The Outcast”—which, by the 
way, was written before “Madame X” 
which it resembles—might be used with 
profit as a campaign document in the pres- 
ent crusade against vice. 


~— 
—<— 


A NEW YEAR'S GIFT FROM THE 
BATTLEFIELD. 








Tue following paragraphs are trans- 
lated with literalness from the letter of a 
Greek soldier, wounded in battle, to his 
wife whom he left in the United States 
when he followed the patriotic call to arms. 
In sending us the clipping Dr. Geo. F. 
Mull says: “This has touched me deeply. 
It is sacredly tender—so much so that it 
seems as if it should never have come into 
the ‘garish light.’ The writer has a white 
soul.” A friend reading it adds, “ He was 
a lover of the right sort.” And what of 
“ Christine ” ? 

Every year, my dear Christine, even in our 
greatest poverty,—the beautiful poverty we 
have so long shared together,—I was wont to 
make you a present. Very often this gift had 
to be simply a bunch of lilies. But always 
have you received it as if it were the most 
precious jewel, a thing which set great value 
on the poor lilies and showed your infinite 
kindness. 

Here where I am this year, there are not 
even lilies together with which I might send 
you my best wishes and my New Year’s kiss. 
Here spring only mountain poppies, dyed with 
the blood of men. _ Their color does not fit our 
peaceful love, and I fear the color of the 
blood is not love’s fitting symbol. But I must 
keep my custom. 

I send you with the bearer another small 
gift,an ornament of avery cheap metal, which, 
nevertheless has cost me very dear, since I 
have almost paid for it with my life. I send 
you a beautiful shining Mauser bullet, a pretty 
work of art. 

This bullet has pierced my breast, and the 
other day the surgeon made me a present of 
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it, after a long struggle he had to extract it 
from within me. The bullet is an heroic gift, 
is it not? But, I beg of you not to receive it 
in its heroic meaning. I would not like that 
very much; and would not have you believe 
that I send it to you as a witness of any 
heroism of mine. am not sending you this 
bullet, either as a title or as a medal I have 
acquired, nor am I sending it that it might 
speak before you of any sacrifices. And, it is 
not for this reason that I want you to admire 
it or to be proud of it. It is a bullet that was 
washed in my blood. It passed very near my 
heart and heard its throbs, which were all for 
ou, my beloved. It is, you see, a bullet which 
as lost all its heroism, and has become mild, 
peaceful, passive—just like a flower. 

Keep it, hang it on your necklace, wear it 
next your heart,—give it a sympathetic friend- 
ship in your life. It was a good, kind bullet 
to me. It did not wish to separate us forever, 
my beloved Christine, although it could have 
done so very well. 

I am going to be out of the hospital in a 
few days. Perhaps another bullet will not be 
as kind as this one has been. Perhaps you 
will not see me again. Who knows? But this 
small gift which I send to you, this worthless 
little thing, which passed so near my heart as 
if it wished to know my innermost secrets, 
will always tell you how I loved you, even up 
to the last moment of my life in this world. 
Perhaps this will help you not to be jealous of 
my other lover, for whose sake I am now 
sacrificing myself. For in dying for the 
fatherland, you will understand that I die for 

ou, for within our love for fatherland lie 
idden all other loves, longings, and anxieties. 

But all these things will be told you much 
better by my little gift, which I send you to- 
gether with my sweetest kisses. 


~~ 
—_— 


CAN YOU. 








Can you put the spider’s web back in place 
hat once has been swept away? 
Can you put the apple again on the bough 
Which fell at our feet to-day? 
Can you put the lily cup back on the stem 
And cause it to live and grow? 
Can you mend the butterfly’s broken wing 
That you crushed with a hasty blow? 
Can you put the bloom again on the grape 
And the grape again on the vine? 

Can you put the dewdrops back on the flowers, 
And make them sparkle and shine? 

Can you put the petals back on the rose? 
If you could, would it smell as sweet? 

Can you put the flour again in the husk, 
And show me the ripened wheat? 

Can you put the kernel again in the nut, 
Or the broken egg in the shell? 

Can you put the honey back in the comb, 
And cover with wax each cell? 

Can a put the perfume back in the vase 
When once it has sped away? 

Can you put the corn-silk back on the corn, 
Or down on the catkins, say? 

You think my questions are trifling, dear, 
Let me ask you another one: 

Can a hasty word be ever unsaid, 
Or a deed, unkind, undone? 








(Jury, 


ALFALFA. 
HIGH PRAISE FROM A PIONEER GROWER. 
BY D. C. KAUFFMAN. 


ROW alfalfa. It means better farms, 
better farmers, more beef, more milk, 
more pork with less grain, or by-products 
to balance the ration. When tobacco can 
no longer be produced at a profit, and the 
price of beef is soaring higher, with no 
sign of an equal supply for the demands of 
our domestic and foreign markets, why not 
grow alfalfa, fatten cattle, raise more hogs 
and poultry? 

Alfalfa is relished by all farm stock. I 
have seen cows pull it from the rack while 
Western bran in the trough was not looked 
at. I have seen five shoats eat a good 
wheelbarrow load of green alfalfa every 
morning, and enjoy the mess. I have seen 
chickens pick it off around my barn as fast 
as it grew around my barnyard, and it was 
their first run in the morning off for some 
nice green alfalfa. The idea that horses do 
not relish it, or that it is injurious to their 
kidneys is all fallacy. Horses fed on alfalfa 
shed early and keep up normal weight at 
heavy work and corn alone completes the 
ration. 

Compared with other crops, alfalfa is a 
high protein plant, and if cut at the proper 
time, and cured nicely, it is very nutritious, 
and much less fibrous than timothy hay, 
which is often made after harvest to gain 
all possible weight, and so fibrous that 
horses get little nourishment from it. 

Again it exceeds clover and timothy in 
the yield, and the cost of seeds is much less. 
Those farmers complaining about the high 
price of clover should sow alfalfa, which 
with ordinary care will produce abundant 
crops for years without reseeding. It en- 
riches the soil more than clover, while 
timothy is a regular soil robber. 

Alfalfa has yielded in some very favor- 
able localities six tons to the acre, but let 
us cut this in half. Their is plenty of soil 
in York County, Pennsylvania, where I 
live, that would produce three tons to the 
acre without adding additional applications 
of manure or fertilizer. This is proven by 
the appearance of the fertilizer test plots on 
my farm, which show little variation rela- 
tive to the application of lime, fertilizer or 
barnyard manure. While alfalfa thrives 
best in a sweet soil, in my opinion, its great- 
est demands are rain and sunshine. 

Selecting the Land.—Its roots permeate 
to a depth of two to three feet, and supply 
latent potash and moisture that no other 
forage plant will reach. Weeds are its 
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greatest enemy, and the farmers that are 
stingy with the seed are inviting failure 
right from the start. Weeds grow where 
other crops fail, naturally, so with all farm 
crops, and particularly is this true of grass 
and forage crops. In starting alfalfa stay 
out of the meadows and lowlands. Alfalfa 
wants perfect drainage, a gravelly loam soil 
up somewhere on undesirable fields to cul- 
tivate. While alfalfa can be sown any time 
during the growing season, it is best to sow 
it in the fall in Pennsylvania, about August 
10 to 20, without any nurse or robber crop, 
as it is termed, where alfalfa is grown ex- 
tensively. In the spring seeding of alfalfa 
it is generally necessary to clip it several 
times to get the weeds under control, and 
the season crop does not amount to much, 
while with fall seeding the land can be de- 
voted to other crops, leaving the soil in 
better mechanical condition for the seed 
bed. 

The best method is to plow the ground 
not later than June, and cultivate every 
two weeks or after each rain, so that all 
weeds are killed out before the alfalfa is 
seeded. This, however, is expensive while 
no other crop can be grown. The writer 
has suggested to a Pittsburgh banker to 
sow crimson clover in the fall, plow this 
under in May or June, and fallow the 
ground until August, applying plenty of 
pulverized limestone. The results have 
proven very satisfactory. 

Crops in Succession.—After seeding al- 
falfa the first cutting will be ready about 
‘June 10. In old, well-established fields a 
week to ten days earlier. One-half the 
alfalfa should be in bloom. A safer method 
to judge the cutting time is to watch for the 
young shoots starting growth at the crown 
of the root. These grow up quickly after 
the first cutting is removed, and in favor- 
able weather will produce the second ma- 
tured crop in six to eight weeks. While 
alfalfa needs more airing to cure than 
clover it seldom heats like clover in the 
mow. It is, however, a considerable loss 
if left in a rain uncovered, as the leaves, 
which are the most nutritious, become very 
brittle and drop from the stem. The feed- 
ing value of alfalfa is almost equal to 
wheat bran if well cured. 

Pulverize the seed bed thoroughly, use 
raw limestone. This is not so caustic as 
the lump or hydrated lime. Top dress with 
manure finely spread over the field, and 
if you please, a little high grade fertilizer 
just to start the little plantlets. To be safe 
secure soil from a thrifty alfalfa field. 
Broadcast 200 pounds of this to the acre on 
a cloudy day, or in the evening after the 
sun’s rays no longer destroy the bacteria, 





harrow immediately and sow no less than 
thirty pounds of clean seed to the acre. 
Great care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of pure American-grown seed. Mon- 
tana seed or any pure seed from the West- 
ern States will do well in Pennsylvania. 


SCIENCE FINDS GREAT MERIT IN ALFALFA, 


What the practical farmer has to say 
about alfalfa as a successful Eastern crop 
is supplemented by the scientific studies 
made by Government experts and at the 
various State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. The Ohio station, for instance, con- 
cludes a lengthy bulletin on the subject with 
this summary of its findings: 

“ Alfalfa cut in bloom contains the largest 
amounts of the more valuable plant foods 
and nutritive constitutents in the leaves. 
About eighty per cent. of the protein in the 
plant is present in the leaves. 

“Considerable care should be exercised 
in harvesting the crop, since under the most 
favorable circumstances the loss of leaves 
may amount to about fifteen per cent. of 
the total crop. 

“Mineral plant food constituents of the 
soil are removed in greater quantities by 
alfalfa than by any other farm crop. A 
6000-pound yield of alfalfa hay contains 
163 pounds of nitrogen, 17 pounds of phos- 
phorus, 99 pounds of potassium and 90 
pounds of calcium. 

“The phosphorus supply of the soil, as 
increased by the addition of acid phosphate, 
is reflected by the phosphorus content of 
the crop, which follows the same order as 
the yields obtained. 

“When the fertilizer used contained both 
phosphorus and nitrogen, the increase in 
the amount of phosphorus over that found 
in the crop from unfertilized soil is not as 
great as where phosphorus without nitrogen 
was applied. 

“The potassium content stands in oppo- 
site relation to the calcium and magnesium, 
The crop containing the largest amount of 
magnesium has assimilated the smallest 
quantity of potassium. 

“Increasing the amount of calcium and 
magnesium in the soil by the addition of 
lime oxide has caused a greater propor- 
tion of calcium and magnesium to be ab- 
sorbed by the plant. Where this is the case 
the yield has been decreased. 

“The percentages of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium and calcium are higher 
in the first cutting of alfalfa, where the 
yields were larger, than in the second cut- 
ting. The large amount of these elements 
removed indicates a rapid depletion of the 
essential mineral constitutents from the soil. 

“Rain removes a considerable portion 
of the mineral and food elements which are 
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not securely combined in the alfalfa plant. 
Results by treating dried alfalfa with water 
show that 50 per cent. of the nitrogen and 
75 per cent. of the phosphorus were dis- 
solved. 

“More of the total nitrogen is combined 
as protein in the second cutting than in the 
first. Approximately 66 per cent. of the 
nitrogen in the first cutting is protein and 
77 per cent. in the second cutting. 

“While the amount of total phosphorus 
is greater in the first cutting, a greater pro- 
portion of it is combined as organic phos- 
phorus in the second cutting.” 


= 
<> 





BISMARCK’S IDEA OF WAR. 


Doctor CZERNICKE, a French army sur- 
geon, in a recent volume of reminiscences, 
from which Forest and Stream quotes, 
most unexpectedly presents Bismarck, the 
Iron Chancellor of Germany, as a man who 
deplored all the horrors of war. The sur- 
geon met the statesman at Rezonville dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 

“You are taking part, sir, in a terrible 
war,” began Bismarck to the young man. 
“What a beginning for your career! 
What awful sights! What suffering! 

“Tt is not you or these poor mutilated 
fellows that I should like to see here,” 
Bismarck continued, earnestly, “but your 
senators and deputies! They would then 
see what war is.” 

This idea that the war had been forced 
upon the two nations by politicians was 
ever with Bismarck, according to Doctor 
Czernicke. He referred to it again on 
going over the battlefield where, seated on 
some straw and propped up against a pillar 
of the church, was one of the French 
soldiers, a very young man. 

He was terribly wounded. A _ shell, 
striking him like the lash of a whip, had 
carried away both his eyes and the bridge 
of his nose, leaving the skull bare. The 
wound was covered with a dressing. He 
lay there, calm, silent, motionless, in 
dumb resignation. 

Bismarck stopped in front of him and 
asked the surgeon of the case. 

“There is war for you, messieurs the 
Senators and Deputies!” he said, bitterly. 
Then turning to one of his suite, “ Please 
bring me some wine and a glass.” 

He filled the glass to the brim, and took 
asip. Then, gently tapping the poor fellow, 
“ My friend, will you not drink something ?” 

The wounded soldier aroused himself. 
Bending, Bismarck very tenderly and slowly 
gave him the wine, and rising again, al- 
most solemnly drank what was left in the 
glass. 
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“ What is your name, my boy, and where 
do you come from?” 

“ Rossignol—from Brittany.” 

“T am Bismarck, my comrade, and I am 
very proud to have drunk out of the same 
glass with a brave man like you.” 

Stretching his hand over the horribly 
mutilated head, Bismarck gave mute 
benedictions, and passed on. 
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SPARK PLUGS. 








SUPT. P. W. HORN. 





I THINK that I have learned something 

about men by observing automobiles. 
For instance, it is a fairly difficult thing for 
a novice with cars to tell when trouble is 
really serious and when it arises from small 
and easily removable causes. A five-thou- 
sand dollar car may behave in a manner that 
would be disreputable, even in a pile of 
junk costing one-tenth of that sum; and 
yet the only trouble about it may be a few 
little specks of dirt in the wrong place on a 
little spark plug. Five minutes of work 
might correct the whole difficulty. 

A spark plug is merely the connection by 
which the electric power is given the oppor- 
tunity to explode the gasoline that drives 
the car. A new one can be bought for a 
few cents, or at most for a dollar or two. 
Nevertheless, the spark plug is at a vital 
spot in the machinery, and if it is not ex- 
actly what it ought to be, it can give no end 
of trouble. 

I think I have known in my time a few 
men who needed badly to clean their spark 
plugs. They were men of considerable 
ability, but they allowed some small cause, 
which might easily have been removed, to 
keep them from doing anything like that 
degree of work which they might other- 
wise have done. 

For instance, I knew a man once who 
was well qualified for his work, except in 
respect to one little habit. He labored 
under the delusion that about once every 
three weeks the universe entered into a 
sort of general conspiracy against him. 
This made him cynical and subject to fits 
of the blues. In general, it made him un- 
able to do more than about two-thirds of 
the work he was fully capable of doing. 
By and by, it occurred to him in some 
manner that perhaps, after all, he was not 
of sufficient importance to justify all the 
powers of darkness and light in the uni- 
verse in stopping their work for the pur- 
pose of forming a conspiracy either against 
him or for him. After that he was worth 
a great deal more to himself, to his family, 
and to humanity. 
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I knew another man who had many of the 
gifts of leadership and both he and his 
friends used to wonder why he never filled 
a larger position than he did. As a matter 
of fact, about two or three times a month 
he would wake up in the morning with a 
sick headache, and throughout the whole 
of the day following would say the most 
rasping and sarcastic things to whomso- 
ever he might happen to have dealings with. 
As a result, during these two or three days 
he would generally manage to undo a good 
deal of the good work he had done during 
the rest of the month. If he could only have 
gotten a doctor to cure these spells of sick 
headache, or, failing in this, if he could only 
have learned to control his tongue and his 
temper at these times, he would have been 
a great deal more of a comfort to himself 
and other people, and incidentally would 
have filled a much larger place in life than 
he did. 

There was another man, also, who was an 
excellent man for his special work, and 
rarely overlooked anything of any consider- 
able importance. His trouble was that he 
seemed absolutely unable to remember de- 
tails that seemed comparatively unimpor- 
tant. It happened that most of the things 
that came into his life were comparatively 
small, just as is the case with your life and 
mine. The fact that he overlooked so many 
of them kept him from doing more than 
about half as much for humanity as he was 
capable of doing. If he had bought him a 
lead pencil and a memorandum book, at a 
cost of about five cents each, and had written 
down legibly these things which experience 
taught him he might forget, he would have 
been of about twice the value to the world 
that he was. 

There was another man, also, who was 
in many respects one of the most brilliant 
men I have ever known. The particular 
speck or dirt on his spark plug was that 
he claimed the right to say at any and all 
times whatever it might come into his mind 
to say. To be sure, it was generally some- 
thing that it could not possibly do any good 
to say at that particular time. However, 
he thought it a violation of his God-given 
rights in general and of the guarantee of 
free speech in the constitution of the United 
States in particular, to suggest that he 
might do otherwise. He may have been 
correct as to his rights in the case. Still, 
it was rather hard on his wife and family 
to have to be dragged around from pillar to 
post, when the man himself was fully cap- 
able of filling a permanent position of honor 
and usefulness in the world. 

I have even known a few women in my 
time, who, but for insignificant causes, 





might have been worth a great deal more 
to themselves and humanity than they were. 
However, space forbids that I should enu- 
merate any of these, and, besides—some of 
them are still alive. 

Now, please do not ask me any questions 
about any of the gentlemen to whom I 
have inade reference. They all lived in 
Asia, Africa, or the islands of the sea, and 
they all died a long time ago. I have for- 
gotten their names. 

Of course I know perfectly well that 
each one of you may know half a dozen 
other people who fill exactly the description 
I have given in each of the instances given 
above. The sad part of it is that it is so 
very easy to see where the other fellow 
might profit by removing the trivial ob- 
stacle which stands between him and a 
greater success; but that it is so much 
harder for one to see that similar obstacle 
in his own case. 

It is not the purpose of this greeting to 
suggest that you undertake to clean your 
neighbor’s spark plugs for him. Let it be 
said, incidentally, however, that if you know 
of any trivial obstacle keeping your neigh- 
bor from doing his greater work, you can 
do him no greater kindness than kindly to 
tell him of it. 

This, however, is merely a secondary 
matter. If the sending out of this little 
greeting shall cause one single earnest 
worker to examine himself and see if there 
is not some trivial cause standing between 
him and the achievement of a fuller success, 
and then, having found that trival cause, to 
remove it, it will not altogether have failed 
to accomplish the purpose for which it was 
written.—Journal of Education. 


—————< 


HELEN KELLER. 





O drama has ever been enacted on the 
1 stage of the Adelphi Theater in Phila- 
delphia recently, more poignant, more vi- 
brant with emotion, more searching in its 
appeal to human sympathy than the simple 
epitome of the life of Helen Keller, pro- 
duced by the two dramatis persone of that 
modern epic of superhuman achievement. 
Miss Keller, deaf, dumb and sightless, 
performed her part in the enactment of 
her life’s story by giving evidence of what 
has been called the most marvelous modern 
miracle—the teaching of speech to the 
dumb. She spoke aloud. She delivered a 
brief address in tones which reached the 
furthest seat of the balcony, words of in- 
finite sweetness uttered in a voice which, 
while it lacked inflections, was clear, dis- 
tinct, even penetrating. 
The other actor in the drama classic in 
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its simplicity, was Mrs. Albert Macy, known 
to the world as Miss Anne Sullivan, the 
teacher and companion of the deaf, dumb 
and blind girl. Mrs. Macy for more than 
twenty years has been the eyes, ears, speech, 
key to the riddle of the universe for Miss 
Keller. 

For more than an hour Mrs. Macy held 
the stage alone, telling the story of the two 
lives that have been so intertwined that 
they have become almost synonymous for 
each other. She told of her finding of the 
deaf, dumb and blind child of six years, of 
her slow mastery of her character, of the 
gradual dawning of perception of facts and 
the correlation of ideas. The long and 
painful years of education, of the masterful 
mental struggle teacher and pupil went 
through at Radcliffe College, she spelling 
every page of history, philosophy and lan- 
guage into the hand of her pupil, of the 
final triumph, and the conferring of the 
degree of bachelor of arts upon the young 
woman, whose intellectual life has been the 
fruit of great travail, were gone over. 

There were moments of almost unendur- 
able pathos in the recital of the story. 
There were times when the audience moved 
uneasily as if it could not stand the pres- 
sure of emotion, the surging up of pity and 
admiration, of joy and sorrow that the 
speaker brought with her wonderful word 
pictures. Every heart in the theater felt 
that it was near to the finest things there 
are in life, indomitable courage, patience, 
charity, sweetness and unswerving faith. 

The marvel of it was the small share of 
credit the woman who has made Helen 
Keller takes in the phenomenal success of 
her life. It seemed almost beyond belief 
that any one who has performed what is 
conceded to be the most colossal individual 
task of the century could be so self-effacing, 
so genuinely loathe to overestimate or even 
remotely approximate her feat. 

The telling of the story of the life of 
Helen Keller was staged with perfect ap- 
preciation of the unities and the require- 
ments of effect and good taste. There was 
no striving for theatrical effect. The suc- 
cess of the dramatic appeal was based on the 
naturalness of the sequence of the happen- 
ings. After Mrs. Macy had told her story 
of the girl’s life she announced that the 
audience would see the “one who has come 
out of the land of silence and darkness 
with a message of hope and life.” 

There was a pregnant silence while she 
left the stage, and when she returned lead- 
ing by the hand a girlish figure in white 
there was a tenseness which must have com- 
municated itself to Helen Keller, bereft as 
she is of every sense that would make her 
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conscious of her audience, except the sensi- 
tive perception of one attuned to psychic 
responsiveness to every emotional wind that 
blows. 

The thrill of that appearance will live 
forever in the minds of all who felt it. 
Helen Keller may or may not be beautiful, 
but when she came on the stage, faltering 
in step, clinging pathetically to the hand that 
led her, childishly confident and sweetly 
beseeching, she was beautiful with a beauty 
almost unearthly. Her eyes swept the faces 
which she could not see, her body swayed 
toward the crowd she had no means of 
knowing was present. She stood still and 
obedient as a child where she was placed, 
and then, at'a signal, she opened her mouth, 
and the modern miracle was complete. 

“Friends,” she said in a hollow voice, 
which brought tears to many eyes, “I am 
glad to stand before you. I do not know 
how you look. The sound of your voices 
I cannot hear, but I feel your kindness, and 
it makes me happy. What I have to say is 
very simple, very plain. We are all bound 
together, we live by and for each other. We 
owe it to ourselves and each other to make 
the most of what the Lord has given us. 
People tell me that our work has given them 
hope; that our example shines with light 
for them. I am glad that I have brought a 
ray of light to other souls. I, who was 
blind, and who can now see; who was deaf, 
and can now hear; who was speechless, and 
can now speak.” 

She continued amid a breathless silence 
to deliver her little sermon fragrant with 
wishes for the well-being of others, elo- 
quent in its acceptance of life as a gift of 
highest value. She spoke of the meaning 
to her of human hands, of the things that 
a hand clasp has been to her and declared 
prophetically that her dream of the brother- 
hood of man is that every human hand shall 
clasp every other human hand understand- 
ingly. 

She pleaded with her auditors, endowed 
with their senses, to appreciate the sights 
and sounds of the world, to note the signs 
of nature and told them it was the use we 
make of our gifts, not our gifts, that makes 
us great. “Are there not those,” she said, 
“who look at the stars without emotion? 
They shine in my thoughts forever and yet 
I have never caught their faintest gleam.” 

In her story of the life of Helen Keller, 
Mrs. Macy told of an epoch-making edu- 
cational feat, the application of methods of 
training which were unknown twenty years 
ago and which with her were simply the 
instinctive experiment of an untrained but 
an intelligent teacher. The world to-day is 
accepting the theory propounded by Mme. 
Montessori, that freedom in education is as 
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essential as freedom in the life of the nation, 
and that the child must not be fettered or 
bound down, dominated or cowed; that it 
is the teacher’s function to follow its lead 
intelligently. 

That was the theory only half baked and 
unsystematized, that Mrs. Macy applied to 
the wild, passionate child of six years who 
she found twenty-seven years ago blind, 
deaf and dumb, striving pitifully to, express 
herself and to establish communication with 
life. 

“My first introduction to Helen Keller,” 
said Mrs. Macy, “was when she was a little 
girl of six whose father had advertised for 
a tutor. I was sent to Tuscumbia, Ala., as 
her teacher. I had had little experience 
with children afflicted as she was and simply 
knew the manual alphabet. My first glimpse 
of Helen was caught when the carriage 
drove to her father’s door and I saw her 
standing in the portal. 

“She knew something was coming. She 
must have felt it. I found a child who was 
wilful and uncontrolled, passionate and 
high tempered, striving in every way she 
knew to understand and make herself under- 
stood.. My first experiment was to give her 
a doll and spell the word doll into her hand. 
Then I took the doll away and tried to make 
her make the letters. 

“ At first she would not do it, then she 
suddenly realized the connection between 
the toy I held in my hand and the word I 
— and she made the letters quick as a 

ash. 

“She pointed to her mouth when she 
wanted something to eat and when she dis- 
covered my bag, asked, in the only way she 
knew, if I had any candy. I made her spell 
the words candy and cake, and gradually 
she learned to distinguish a few objects. 
The real dawn of her reasen and co-ordina- 
tion came after I had been at the house a 
short time trying to devise a plan of teach- 
ing her. 

“Helen knew what water is and how 
to spell it, for she took her bath in water, 
but her mind was clouded over three words, 
‘mug,’ ‘milk’ and ‘drink.’ All these had 
the same connection with her mouth. One 
day I took her to the pump and pumped the 
water over her hands. While she felt its 
cool flow I spelled ‘water’ into her hand. 
A light suddenly dawned on her; this and 
this alone was water. Then there were 
other things in the world, all different, all 
with a name. She felt the ground, and I 
spelled that. She felt the pump, and I spelled 
that. She felt a dozen things, and I told 
her what they were. Light came all of a 
sudden. The clouds were dispelled, and 
from that day her mind was a fertile field.” 

Mrs. Macy told of the resourcefulness 





of the child, “as resourceful as Ulysses 
himself”; of her vivid imagination of the 
games she invented; of her poetic percep- 
tions. While she spoke the audience con 
jured up the picture of a little girl feeling 
her way through an old garden, playing she 
had wings; talking to the trees and animals 
as if they were human, making figures of 
speech which any poet might envy—the 
same girl grown into womanhood, who 
waited within earshot behind the scenes, un- 
able to hear one word of the lecture, but 
brought into the fullness of the knowledge 
of life by years of training. 

She told of Miss Keller’s asking what 
part father nature played in the scheme of 
things when she heard so much attributed 
to mother nature; of her speaking of the 
night-blooming jessamin as “sweet with 
many dreams.” She described how she 
tried to teach her dog the manual alphabet 
and how she spelled “excuse me” on his 
paw whenever she happened to tread on it. 

The imaginative little girl who planted 
her dolls so that they would grow she 
described as growing up joyously active, 
always happy and responsive, keen to learn 
radiating life. For three years she used the 
manual alphabet and then she told her 
teacher she wanted to learn to speak. After 
she had taken a course of ten lessons of 
Sarah Fuller in Boston, when she was nine 
years old, she exclaimed suddently one day 
“T am not dumb now.” 

“Tt has taken Helen Keller twenty years 
to learn to speak,” said Mrs. Macy. “ Her 
spoken words have given wings to her heart. 
They may be weak and broken, but they can 
fly. Her speech is as important to educa- 
tion as the first flight of the Wright brothers 
was to the history of mechanical achieve- 
ment. Day after day for twenty years she 
felt my throat, my lips, my chest; even my 
mouth and my tongue that she might catch 
the movements of the muscles and finally 
through the labor of love of Charles White, 
a singing teacher of New England, she has 
learned how to enunciate almost perfectly 
and has gained resonance and vibration in 
her tones.” 

The teacher gave credit constantly to the 
pupil for doing it herself, for forcing her- 
self to learn and master difficulties. She 
told of her superhuman effort to go through 
Radcliffe College where Mrs. Macy sat be- 
side her at all classes and lectures and 
spelled every word of every lesson into her 
hand, where she stayed up with her at 
nights mastering Greek, Latin and philos- 
ophy, and spoke of the infinite patience and 
courage Helen displayed in the face of 
Herculean tasks. She never referred to 
her own patience and colossal will power, 
to her own ability and mental equipment 
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through which Helen’s lessons filtered. Her 
part, as great if not greater than that of 
Helen Keller, she seems to think of as sec- 
ondary instead of primary importance. 

After the lecture Miss Keller answered 
several questions which were asked by the 
audience and spelled into her hand by Mrs. 
Macy. 

Another who was present writes as fol- 
lows of this matchless real life on the 
Adelphi stage: 

Blind, but a seer of deep things; deaf, 
but hearing the grand undertones of the 
progress of humanity; once dumb, but now 
articulating clearly, monotonously, Helen 
Keller, of the great blue, staring eyes and 
the sweetly pathetic smile, stood on the 
stage of the Adelphi Theatre, a bunch of 
sweet peas and lilies of the valley in her 
hand, and told the crowded house that life 
is glorious. 

And the glory of life means more to her 
than the mere intellectual satisfaction of 
her existence. It means the glory of the 
sunset, the roar of the ocean, the twinkling 
of the stars and the peace of the moon— 
things neither seen nor heard by her. It 
means imagining joy lighting the faces of 
men and women who pass in the street; and, 
most of all, it means the supreme vision of 
a united humanity, powerful to achieve 
through love. Helen Keller gave Phila- 
delphia idealized Socialism. 

“As I was blind, now I see,” she said, 
and buried her face in her flowers. “As 
I was dumb, I speak; as I was deaf, I hear. 
I have found soul, and love, and God. Life 
is glorious, the living for and by one an- 
other. Alone, we can do so little; together, 
so much. When I think of what can be 
done in the power of men united by love 
my soul lifts up to meet the sun as my voice 
leaps up to thank the Lord of Life.” 

Poets, said Helen Keller, when questioned 
at the conclusion of her address, she had 
for her every mood. So none was favorite. 
But to her the greatest singer of America 
is Walt Whitman. “ Why?” she was asked. 
“Because,” she answered, “he holds so 
much of the truth and spirit of American 
democracy.” The question was voiced by 
her teacher, Mrs. John A. Macy. The blind- 
deaf woman read the words by placing her 
fingets upon the throat, nose and lips of the 
woman who has been her constant com- 
panion for twenty-six years and who gave 
her the first lesson that opened up the world 
to her by spelling into her hand the words 
“doll” and “cake.” 

What Helen Keller was as a little girl, 
when Mrs. Macy, then Miss Anne Sullivan, 
came to her home in Tuscumbia, Ala., was 
vividly sketched by the teacher who has 
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been said by great authority to have made 
of Helen Keller “the greatest individual 
achievement in the history of education.” 

Helen was six years and eight months old 
when Miss Sullivan came to her home, and 
she was passionate, wilful, imitative and 
inquisitive. She was striving pathetically 
against the terrible handicaps of blindness, 
deafness and dumbness. One day, when 
Helen could not comprehend the difference 
between the water in her bath, that she 
drank and the milk in her mug, Miss Sulli- 
van took her to the pump in the yard and 
pumped into the tin cup she held. The 
relation of ideas—the pump, the water, the 
cup, the ground from which the water 
sprang—dawned suddenly upon the mind of 
the little girl. “From a baffled little animal 
she was transformed into a radiant child,” 
said Mrs. Macy yesterday. 

From that day she absorbed all that her 
teacher could give. It was only a matter of 
a few months when she was reading Braille 
type and writing letters to her friends. 
“Think” was the first word, signifying a 
mental process that became hers. One day 
she beat her doll, but gave it up in disgust, 
for “ Nancy had no think.” One day she 
told Dr. Edward Everett Hale, when in- 
trusting Nancy to his care, that “man had 
so many forgets.” Daisies were to her 
“ polite flowers.” They bowed to her when 
she passed. An unripe persimmon “ pulled 
her together all over.” She planted and 
watered her dolls that they might grow. 
Mother Nature was, to her, a wonderful 
being. But what, she asked, did Father 
Nature do? 

Her teacher let her learn what and how 
she pleased. Her own initiative was her 
wisest instructor. She followed her own 
inclinations absolutely. | Self-education, 
believes Miss Sullivan, is the only educa- 
tion and self-discipline the only true disci- 
pline. The wisdom of the system was soon 
demonstrated. “I owe my own education 
to Helen,” said Mrs. Macy. “She has out- 
stripped me. She knows more Latin, Greek, 
Economics—yes, Socialism, than I. And 
much, much more of the higher arts of 
courage and patience.” 

Helen Keller’s struggle to receive her 
Bachelor’s Degree in Arts, at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, was told by Mrs. Macy; how the two 
labored in the lecture room and in the study, 
the teacher spelling into the pupil’s hand 
the books that were read or the professor’s 
words. Helen was elected president of her 
class. In her Sophomore year she sold her 
autobiography to a magazine for $3,000 
Because Helen Keller was blind and deaf 
and practically dumb, although great prog- 
ress in articulation had been made by the 
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time, Radcliffe College was as severe upon 
her as upon students with all their senses 
unimpaired. 

“When Helen Keller received her A.B. 
from Radcliffe,” said Mrs. Macy, “there 
was a new day in education. It will be long 
before there comes another day like it.” 

Helen Keller is and has been no genius, 
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Mrs. Macy protested. Hard work and 
cheerful patience has been the secret of her 
success. Even to-day, there are times when 
she works for hours upon her typewriter 
only to find at the end that she has written 
not a word, that the ribbon on the machine 
has slipped and that she must go back to the 
task anew. 
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HE Senate bill providing that a teacher 

- who has served for ten years continu- 
ously in any one school district shall be 
employed permanently by that district with- 
out any reduction in salary, was vetoed by 
Governor Tener. The governor says: “ By 
this bill it is sought to compel school boards 
to employ certain school teachers for life. 
An attempt upon the part of a school board 
to exercise its own discretion with refer- 
ence to the further employment of certain 
teachers would subject officers to prosecu- 
tion for misdemeanor. It is not clear that 
the bill might not be construed to apply to 
every school teacher who at any time has 
taught for ten years in any one school dis- 
trict.” The governor says his chief objec- 
tion is that the bill might tend to impair 
the efficiency of the public schools. The 
schools are opened and kept open for the 
boys and girls, who should have the best 
teachers at any time within reach. When a 
poor school board is succeeded by a good 
one, and inefficient teachers stand to lose 
“their jobs,” a law like this would be a sin 
against the children. Good teachers are 
always scarce, and find ready employment. 
The State can better afford to pension poor 
teachers in order to be rid of them than to 
make of them dead fixtures in any school 
system. 


Nor does the governor think that senti- 
ment in Pennsylvania has reached the point 
where the people demand the daisy as the 
official flower emblem of the State. He so 
declared in vetoing the bill designating this 
as the floral emblem and fixing June 14 of 
each year as “Daisy Day.” After the 
Wayne County member introduced the bill, 
State Zoologist H. A. Surface declared that 
the daisy is a weed and that it should not 





be chosen. Then a movement was begun 
to make the arbutus the official flower. 
This was followed with a suggestion of the 
red clover, but the House amended the 
bill, making the blue violet the State flower. 
When the bill got to the Senate the upper 
branch made it the lilac and in conference 
the bill was put back into its original shape 
with the daisy as the flower. A preamble 
to the bill declares that Pennsylvania is one 
of eight States which have not adopted a 
State flower and that “ the adoption of some 
emblem as aforesaid would inculcate patri- 
otism in the school children.” 


Mayor McCratn has signed the curfew 
ordinance recently passed by City Councils 
of Lancaster, and it went into effect July 
21st. It was originally intended to sound 
the fire alarm bells at the approach of the 
curfew hour, but, as it was feared false 
alarms of fire would result, the Mayor 
arranged to have six industrial establish- 
ments blow their whistles instead. Children 
under 16 must be off the street at 9 o’clock 
in winter and 9:30 in summer. A local 
exchange says: “Some towns are passing 
curfew laws, obliging children under a cer- 
tain age to be at home by a good hour in the 
evening, say eight o’clock. Look at our 
Third Street on Saturday night, a mob of 
boys and girls, promenading up and down. 
They ought to be at home, studying lessons 
for Sunday-school. Parents are easy. Do 
they know that these youngsters are learn- 
ing all sorts of bold, bad ways, are becoming 
reckless and are starting on the downward 
road? Ruin, early marriages, divorce, 
coarseness, nothing good from street educa- 
tion at dark. No respectable parent should 
allow it.” 


THE centenary of Commodore Perry’s 
Victory on Lake Erie was celebrated with 
enthusiasm at the City of Erie, beginning 
on “ Peace Sunday,” July 6th. The crowds 
were great and the rebuilt Niagara, of 
course, was the centre of attraction, with 
her battle flag flying the old legend, “ Don’t 
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give up the ship!” The celebration was 
observed with great display at different 
places on Lake Erie in Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York. 


THERE was a very successful meeting of 
the National Education Association held 
at Salt Lake City in the early part of July. 
Dr. Joseph Swain, president of Swarth- 
more College, was elected president by 
unanimous vote. Grace M. Shepherd, State 
Superintendent of Idaho schools, was re- 
elected treasurer. Durand W. Springer, of 
Ann Arbor, is continued as secretary, his 
selection being by appointment. Directors 
were elected for all the States, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. The next meeting will be 
held in St. Paul, and of course that for 
1915 in California. 


THE high schools should be used for devel- 
oping good citizenship. The 1,300,000 boys 
and girls in the high schools of the United 
States constitute the greatest force of any 
nation in the world for social uplift and 
advancement of civilization, says Dr. 
Thomas Jones, of the United States bureau 
of education. He argues that with the 
teachers of social science and history in 
these schools rests the responsibility of 
developing this force for mational good. 
“Good citizenship should be the direct aim 
of the high school courses in social science 
and history. Good citizenship is the test 
that must be applied to every topic in these 
courses. Facts, conditions, theories, activ- 
ities which do not contribute directly to the 
appreciation of methods of human better- 
ment have no claim on the time of the high 
school pupil. Civics must not be merely a 
study of government machinery, but a study 
of all manner of social efforts to improve 
mankind. It is the things near at hand and 
socially fundamental that should be taught 
first of all.”’ 


THE present (July) number begins the 
Sixty-second volume of The School Journal. 
Subscriptions may begin quarterly, but this 
is the best number of the year with which 
to begin subscription, especially for the 
School Board. 


GovERNoR TENER has signed the bill to 
establish commission government in the 
State’s third-class cities. Under this law 
twenty-three cities will go under commis- 
sion government the first Monday in De- 
cember. The cities affected are: Reading, 
Harrisburg, Allentown, New Castle, Wil- 
liamsport, Titusville, Erie, Oil City, Al- 
toona, Carbondale, Corry, Wilkes-Barre, 
Bradford, Lebanon, York, Easton, Johns- 
town, McKeesport, Hazleton, Pittston, 
Franklin, Meadville and Chester. Cities 








operating under special charters and which 
refused to accept the third-class law are 
Lock Haven, Lancaster, Monongahela and 
Parker. Any township or borough or com- 
bination of two or more of them having a 
population of 10,000 can secure a commis- 
sion charter by a vote of the people. The 
new government in each city will be vested 
in a Council of five salaried Councilmen, 
one of whom shall be the Mayor. The 
Councilmen will be the heads of depart- 
ments and will be elected biennially, the 
Mayors to be elected for four-year terms. 
City Controllers are also to be elected by 
the people. The first election will be held 
in November. The bill contains a provision 
that there shall be the initiative and refer- 
endum and the non-partisan ballot. 


Hutpa S. Benoer, of Dillsburg, Hugo 
Diemer, of State College, and T. W. Bevan, 
Philadelphia, make the list of members en- 
rolled for Harrisburg 6,124. The report 
of proceedings which was sent out early in 
May has been mailed to these teachers. 


IN cities and towns generally in Pennsyl- 
vania, signs are posted in all of the cigar 
stores announcing that cigarettes will not 
be sold to any person under the age of 21. 
The new law provides that no boy shall 
smoke cigarettes. If he is seen in the prac- 
tice, he must be apprehended by a police- 
man. He must divulge the name of the 
person from whom he purchased or received 
the tobacco. Refusal to comply with this 
provision makes the boy liable to arrest and 
the giver or seller of the cigarette is also 
liable. 


THE seventh Annual Convention of the 
National Society for the Promotion of in- 
dustrial Education will be held in the city of 
Grand Rapids, October 19-25 inclusive. 
This convention bids fair to be the greatest 
yet held by the society in point of attend- 
ance, the importance of the questions to be 
discussed, the interest in the work of the 
society and the cause which it represents, 
and the cooperation of other great national 
organizations of every kind. 


Supt. M. G. BrumsaucH sailed from 
New York for Europe June 7th to make a 
study tour through Germany and Switzer- 
land. His chief purpose is to learn more 
of the methods of instruction in the con- 
tinuation schools of Munich and other large 
cities. He will return about August 15th. 
When he has completed his report mer- 
chants and manufacturers are expected to 
introduce the continuation system in their 
stores and factories to increase efficiency 
of employes. Dr. William C. Jacobs, asso- 
ciate superintendent, will be the head of 
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the school system during Doctor Brum- 
baugh’s absence. Dr. Brumbaugh, just 
before he sailed, addressed the graduat- 
ing classes at the 20th annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Drexel Institute, 32d 
and Chestnut streets, and paid a glowing 
tribute to the career of the retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. James MacAlister, who has headed 
the faculty since the institute was founded 
in 1892. 


SytvaNnus L. HEEtTeEr, Superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh public schools, charged with 
immorality, was dismissed June 6th, by the 
Board of Education by a vote of 12 to I, 
his sole supporter being Miss Beulah Ken- 
nard, superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Playgrounds Association. Assistant Quper- 
intendent Garwood will act as superinten- 
dent until further notice. The dismissal 
resolution passed by the board recited “ that 
under the evidence submitted by the Inves- 
tigating Committee we find S. L. Heeter 
guilty of immorality in making improper 
advances and taking unwarranted liberties 
with women after he entered into the em- 
ployment of this board, and that said S. L. 
Heeter is hereby removed from his office of 
Superintendent of Public Schools in this 
district.” This official came here from St. 
Paul, Minnesota. The lack of high, un- 
selfish controlling moral purpose means 
failure in right living to young or old. 
Keep your soul clean; hold fast the Beati- 
tudes; try to live the Ten Commandments. 
“Think pure, speak true, right wrong, and 
follow the King—the Christ the King.” 
Only thus can we defy the world, the flesh 
and the devil. May God so teach us to 
number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 


Since the adoption of the School Code 
between $40,000 and $50,000 has accrued 
from escheated estates to the permanent 
fund to be used for public education. 
Pennsylvania was the last State in the 
Union to establish such a fund, but in 
time a large sum may accumulate. Most 
of the State school funds have incomes 
from the sale of public lands. In Illinois 
the fund has reached $20,000,000; in 
Indiana $12,000,000, and in Minnesota, it 
is anticipated that it will eventually reach 
$250,000,000. “It is possible for us to use 
of our fund the income to help out the poor 
school districts throughout the State,” says 
Dr. Geo.’ W. Philips, of the State Board of 
Education, “and unless one has traveled 
over Pennsylvania one does not realize how 
many poor districts there are in this State. 
We may also employ the fund to promote 
industrial education, which will be a broad 
field in the future.” 





THE GETTYSBURG REUNION. 


‘_o coming ages Gettysburg will 

be reckoned as another “ stepping- 
stone to higher things for mankind.” If 
the Persians had won at Marathon—if 
Themistocles had been beaten at Salamis— 
if the wonderful Greek with his heritage of 
blessing for Europe and America and the 
world for all future ages had gone down 
there and then before the sensual, the des- 
potic, the mighty Persian! 

We have felt this many a time, but never 
with such emphasis as during the late re- 
union of the Blue and Gray on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg. The entire nation, the 
civilized world, has looked on with interest 
and wonder. Here is an object lesson of 
courage and good-will whose influence will 
be felt to distant ages. It is the second 
—— of Gettysburg, making greater the 

rst. 

The vast encampment, with its perfect 
appointments, has never been equalled. All 
the Southern States had their veterans en- 
camped on the western edge of the camp 
adjoining Seminary Ridge and on the exact 
ground over which Pickett’s men marched 
when they made their famous charge 
against the centre of the Union line on the 
afternoon of July 3, 1863, while the North- 
ern troops occupied the ground to the im- 
mediate northwest of this same historic 
land. The Virginia troops were quartered 
at the extreme south, their camp being 
within a short distance of their uncom- 
pleted monument, to be surmounted by the 
bronze equestrian statue of General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. Pennsylvania’s camp was the 
first adjoining Gettysburg. 

On Thursday night the $10,000 display 
of fireworks arranged by the Government 
was set off from Little Round Top under a 
perfect star-lit sky. On the side of the 
hill, where the men of Pickett’s brigade 
were mowed down by the grapnel of a Pitts- 
burgh battery, whole batteries of skyrockets 
were placed and ignited by electricity, rising 
in a continuous stream of fire. At the 
same time many large bombs were exploded 
and for minutes the air was full of bril- 
liant showers and stars and all sorts of 
noisy and beautiful pyrotechnics. As the 
last glow died away a gigantic American 
flag, 800 by 80 feet, in colors, was seen 
high in the air, waving as in a breeze. It 
was a magnificent display, and it was esti- 
mated that a hundred thousand people were 
present to enjoy it. The night was ideal. 
Automobiles were there in great numbers 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore and many 
other places within fifty to a hundred miles. 
In addition to the 55,000 or 60,000 veterans, 
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it is estimated that there were at least 
225,000 visitors to Gettysburg, drawn 
thither by this reunion of veterans. It was 
our privilege to be one of this vast com- 
pany, all over the ground a few weeks 
before the camp was opened and again when 
occupied by its host of veterans; to won- 
der at it, to rejoice in it, and to congrat- 
ulate Pennsylvania and the Nation that 
they had done here a thing without example 
in the history of the world. 

The Veterans’ Camp is over, the 5oth 
anniversary celebration of the Battle of 
Gettysburg is closed and Pennsylvania may 
well be proud of her achievement. She 
has reunited a nation. When history is 
written the glory of the camp will go down 
to posterity as one of the greatest accom- 
plishments of our great State. Pennsyl- 
vania originated the reunion and paid half 
the cost, the United States paying the other 
half. The value of the reunion to the 
nation at large, North, South, East, West, 
cannot be reckoned in terms of money. It 
would be a sacrilege to attempt it. But 
to those who would like to know what it 
has cost to make ancient enemies blood 
brothers, working for the common good of 
the country, it may be stated here that trans- 
lated into dollar terms the anniversary has 
cost only $370,000. Half of this, $185,000, 
was appropriated by Pennsylvania, and the 
United States Government met the State 
dollar for dollar. For this amount more 
than 55,000 old soldiers, the survival of 
American manhood’s fittest, were placed in 
tents on the battlefield. Figured down into 
cents, it cost a fraction less than $6.73 each 
to entertain the old soldiers of North and 
South for one week. This cost includes 
the money spent by Pennsylvania for the 
transportation of her veterans to and from 
Gettysburg, so that really the veterans were 
entertained at a cost less than a dollar a 
day each. 

This remarkably low cost is due to the 
efficiency of the regular army officers, who 
had physical control of the camp. The 
great machine was run like clock work and 
in perfect order. Food was _ excellent. 
There was as much of it as desired. Cots 
were comfortable. There were enough 
blankets to keep all warm during the chilly 
nights. It was a triumph for the United 
States army. And here a tribute to the 
army, a tribute to the enlisted men. The 
regular soldiers in charge of the camp 
proved that a fine type of American youth 
is entering the service of his country. They 
were intelligent, gentlemanly, courteous and 
efficient. 

The Governors of many states stood 
amazed at Pennsylvania’s hospitality, her 
way of doing things in a generous fashion. 
Governor Tener and Colonel Lewis E. Beit- 
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ler, secretary of the commission, were the 
recipients of countless congratulations and 
thousands left to sing the praises of our 
State in her sister commonwealths. The 
warmest congratulations came from the 
Southerners, who vowed they would not 
rest until they had shown the North that 
the South could be big and forgiving also. 
Out of this it is probable that there will be 
another grand reunion of Union and Con- 
federate soldiers, this time in the South- 
land. Governor Mann, of Virginia, and 
General Young, commander-in-chief of the 
United Confederate Veterans, have started 
a movement for a reunion at Richmond in 
1915, the 50th anniversary of the evacua- 
tion of the Confederacy’s capital. If it is 
held the men in blue will be the guests 
of the men in gray. It has also been 
planned to entertain the Union veterans at 
Vicksburg in I915 to commemorate the 
evacuation of that stronghold. 

No other significance can be found in 
the great festival of a united nation on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg than the desire of 
the survivors of the conflict of 1863 to tes- 
tify to the renewal of the ties of brother- 
hood. It is neither a celebration of victory 
nor a mournful ceremony to commemorate 
defeat. Not a survivor of the men who 
fought on the Northern side in those three 
terrible days has gone to Gettysburg in the 
spirit of a conqueror, and surely none of 
our Southern brothers has gone to mourn 
the defeat of his cause. The reunion, in 
which the whole nation takes part, was con- 
ceived in a higher and nobler spirit. No- 
body doubts that if peril should threaten 
the United States to-day the sons of Con- 
federate soldiers would fight bravely for 
their country. It is true that “the bene- 
diction of peace and reconciliation spreads 
over our great Republic.” 

Some patriotic citizens have felt that 
there might be a lack of wisdom in cele- 
brating with much display the fiftieth anni- 
versaries of the events of the war between 
the States. There were reasonable grounds 
for fear that almost forgotten animosities 
might be reawakened, that emotional ora- 
tory might cause needless pain. But this 
week’s incidents at Gettysburg prove that 
the national character is too well balanced 
to be disturbed by the utterance of ill- 
chosen words, that the bond of fellowship 
and sympathy between the South and the 
North has been strengthened. The Gettys- 
burg celebration, marred only by the in- 
tense heat of these July days, has been a 
genttine national reunion which will have 
a beneficent effect in our development here- 
after. The outcome should make us all 
especially grateful on the one hundred and 
thirty-seventh anniversary of our existence 
as a nation. 
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THE following are the times and places at 
which the Teachers’ Annual Institutes in the 
counties, cities and boroughs of Pennsylvania 
during the current year, the names of coun- 
ties, cities and towns arranged alphabetically. 





BME ivczunss Gettysburg ...... Nov. 17. 
Allegheny ....... Pittsburgh ...... Aug. 25. 
Armstrong ...... Kittanning ...... Dec. 15. 
Beave? o.60 ccc sie HOGVEE  s cccsisces Dec. 15 
Bedford ......... Bedford ...0<00 Dec. 15 
Cee MORIN. c's ese Oct. 20. 
PME cnet cone sieve Hollidaysburg ... Dec. 1. 
Bradford ........ Towanda ....... Oct. 13. 
BUGGY cc cic'sw bees Doylestown ..... Oct. 27 
ee a eee Dec. 29. 
re | Nov. 24. 
eeceen ct. 20. 
Carbon ...<i0cacss Mauch Chunk ... Oct. 27. 
CORE. cscs cess Bellefonte ....... Nov. 10. 
Chester 025.006: West Chester ... Oct. 27 
CIATION oo. c-0s:ci CEAION: cen chiirns Dec. I5. 
Clearfield ....... Clearfield ....... Dec. 15. 
CUNON: i585 s:0i.6:5 Lock Haven ..... Nov. 10 
Columbia ....... Bloomsburg ..... Nov. 17. 
Crawford ....... Meadville ....... Dec. 29. 
Cumberland ..... Carlisle ......... Dec. 1. 
Dauphin ........ .. Harrisburg diode 
Delaware ........ UM coconuts Nov. 3 
Lo eer Ridgway ........ Dec. 14. 
BNO Ke cincieoa ewes LC eee Aug. 25 
Payette ..cscesss Uniontown ...... Dec. 15 
Lo | MWAOWEUNG csrsseciacs Oct. 20. 
Franklin ........ Chambersburg ... Nov. 17. 
POHOM: 60045000 McConnellsburg Nov. 17. 
GREENE noc 2cecees Waynesburg ..... Oct. 13 
Huntingdon ..... agen ree Oct. 20. 
Indiana ......... ENGINE cacccicscs Dec. 15. 
NOUCOGON: 55k cccdte BERD Bsieewesiaweues Dec. 15 
Juniata .......... Mifflintown ..... Nov. 24. 
Lackawanna ..... Scranton ........ Sept. 1. 
Lancaster ....... Lancaster... Nov. 10. 
Lawrence ....... New Castle...... Oct. 6. * 
Lebanon ........ Oo ae Oct. 20 
Lehigh .......... Allentown ...... Oct. 13 
Luzerne ......... Wilkes-Barre Oct. 27 
Lycoming ....... ME ca vciccaccs ec. 15 
oC ee Smethport ...... Oct. 27 
MERCER” 20.5008 Mercer ......00 Oct. 6. 
MAND oo vo.e's.0 vis Lewistown ...... Nov. 24. 
Monroe ......... Stroudsburg .... Nov. 10 
Montgomery .... Norristown ..... Oct. 27. 
Montour ........ Danville ....5.<. Dec. 1 
Northampton .... Easton ......... Oct. 20. 
Northumberland . Sunbury ........ Dec. 15 
re New Bloomfield . Dec. 1. 
Lars Milford «<...<<<< Oct. 27. 
OIOE eo asiiscks Mosduaeweawbosore Oct. 27. 
Schuylkill ....... Pottsville ....... Oct. 13. 
nyder .......... Middleburg ..... Dec. I. 
Somerset ........ Somerset ....... Nov. 24. 
Sullivan ......... Dushore ........ Dec. 15. 
Susquehanna Jee} MHOMNFOSE cess Oct. 13. 
ery Mifflinburg ...... Oct. 27. 
MOR os ise ees re Dec. 15. 
Venango ........ Wellsboro ...... Dec. 15. 
Warren ......... Watred 5.66.66 Aug. 25. 
Washington ..... Washington ..... Dec. 15 
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NUSYEE cccccwenee Honesdale ...... Nov. 10. 
Wassnsdins. .. Greensburg ..... Dec. 15. 
Wyoming ....... Tunkhannock ... Dec. 15. 
Bo “eee ee VOR se eitewcwst Nov. 24. 

CITY AND BOROUGH INSTITUTES 

PGMA o cescucnncccusecd cdaewas Sept. I. 
CAIRO osc cadvowecossnsens ewes Aug. 25. 
CROMGE Cin veivikccensecccveceroues Sept. 1. 
Coal Township, at Shamokin...... Oct. 6. 
LOMNMUIMENY ocsincccleccehsedeeeesded Aug. 25. 
COUN, vans cicocedecevasewnen Dec. 1. 
Ba |, aR eRe AP OES. - Mar. 31. 
Oe an ir ee Sept. 1. 
SHORE hi occ weceancteveuanes Aug. 25. 
SHAME 6 oxincaececunsioeusdcowewens Dec. 29. 
WnaHROSE 5. co <ccc ces accuccues Aug. 25. 


Each of the following will hold institutes 
at different dates during the term: Allentown, 
DuBois, Dunmore, Erie Cit gy 
Hazleton, Lancaster City, je age 
Keesport, Oil City, Pittsburgh, Reading, Titus. 
ville and Wilkes-Barre. 


. 
—— 


NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES, 1913. 


TuE following named were appointed trus- 
tees of the Normal Schools by the State in 
May, 1913. The term is three years, unless 
otherwise noted. 

West Chester: Arthur P. Reid, William S. 
Windle and Harry G. Smith, all of West 
Chester. 

Millersville: John G. Homsher, een, 
Amos H. Mylin, Lancaster, and Andrew 
Frantz, Lancaster. 

Kutztown: C. J. Dilcher, Allentown, Alvin 
E. Rupp, Allentown, and Livingston Seltzer, 
Pottsville. 

East Stroudsburg: W. B. Holmes, Hones- 
dale, Geo. F. Davies, Lansford, and Charles 
Warman, East Stroudsburg. 

Mansfield: F. H. Rockwell, Wellsboro, A. B. 
Hitchcock, Knoxville, and Dr. C. W. Shel- 
don, Tioga. 

Bloomsburg: Dr. J. J. Brown, Bloomsburg, 
Robert C. Neal, Harrisburg, and A. L. Fritz, 
Bloomsburg. 

Shippensburg: George W. Himes, Dr. J. B. 
McCreary, and M. G. Hale, all of Shippens- 
burg. 

Lock Haven: J. W. Suey, St. Mary’s, 
W. A. Snyder, Salona, and M. J. Colcord, 
Coudersport. 

Indiana: A. Ralph Moorehead (one year), 
Summers M. Jack, S. J. Telford, and W. R. 
Loughry, all of Indiana. 

California: G. M. Mitchell, Monessen, W. 
E. Crow, Uniontown, and Dr. W. M. Lilley, 
Brownsville. 

Slippery Rock: James N. Moore, Butler, 
Chas. H. Kline, Pittsburgh, and D. L. Wilson, 
Slippery Rock. 

Edinboro: D. R. Harter, Edinboro, J. S. 
Lavery, Lavery, and F. B. Bonner, Edinboro. 

Clarion: Samuel F. Brush, William Day 
Wilson, and John Gibson, all of Clarion. 
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RECENT LEGISLATION. 
OFFICE OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


An Act to amend section one thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five of an act approved the eighteenth 
day of May, one thousand nine hundred and eleven, 
entitled “ An act to establish a public school system 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, together 
with the provisions by which it shall admin- 
istered, and prescribing penalties for the violation 
thereof; providing revenue to establish and main- 
tain the same, and the method of collecting such 
revenue; and repealing all laws, general, special 
or local, or any part thereof, that are or may be 
inconsistent therewith.” 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That section 
one thousand one hundred and twenty-five of 
an act approved the eighteenth day of May, 
one thousand nine hundred and eleven, en- 
titled “ An act to establish a public school sys- 
tem in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
together with the provisions by which it shall 
be administered, and prescribing penalties for 
the violation thereof; providing revenue to 
establish and maintain the same, and the 
method of collecting such revenue; and re- 
pealing all laws, general, special, or local, or 
any parts thereof, that are or may be incon- 
sistent therewith,” which reads as follows :— 

“Sec. 1125. The County Commissioners of 
each county in this Commonwealth shall pro- 
vide, furnish, and maintain fit and suitable 
office rooms at the county-seat for the use of 
the county superintendent of schools, and his 
assistants, if any; and the said County Com- 
missioners shall also provide, furnish, and 
maintain safe and suitable storage, in connec- 
tion with such office rooms, for the preserva- 
tion and safe-keeping of the school records, 
books, and documents pertaining to such office. 
They shall also provide, for the use of said 
superintendent and assistant superintendents, 
all necessary stationery, printing and blanks,” 
is hereby amended to read as follows :— 

Sec. 1125. The County Commissioners of 
each county in this Commonwealth shall pro- 
vide, furnish, and maintain fit and suitable 
office rooms at the county-seat for the use of 
the county superintendent of schools, and his 
assistants, if any; and the said County Com- 
missioners shall also provide, furnish, and 
maintain safe and suitable storage, in connec- 
tion with such office rooms, for the preserva- 
tion and safe-keeping of the school records, 
books, and documents pertaining to such office. 
They shall also provide, for the use of said 
superintendent and assistant superintendents, 
all necessary stationery, printing, and blanks, 
and postage, other than that connected with 
the annual county teachers’ institute. 

Approved April 20, 1913. 

Joun K. Tener. 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly No. 85. 

Rosert McAFEE. 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


LEASING PORTIONS OF STATE FOREST. 


An Act authorizing the Department of Forestry to 
lease portions of the State forest for church, school, 
health, and recreation purposes. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the De- 
partment of Forestry is hereby authorized to 
lease, for a period not exceeding ten years, 
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on such terms and conditions as it may con- 
sider reasonable, to any citizen, church, organ- 
ization, or school board of Pennsylvania, such 
portion of the State forest as the department 
may deem suitable, as a site for a temporary 
building to be used by such citizen or family 
for health and recreation, or as a site for 
church or school purposes. 

Sec. 2. The receipts from such leasing 
shall be paid into the State Treasury. Eighty 
per centum thereof, so paid in, shall consti- 
tute a part of the State school fund of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Approved March 27, 1913. 
ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 


An Act to repeal section two thousand eight hundred 
and six of the act, approved the eighteenth day of 
May, Anno Domini one thousand nine hundred and 
eleven, entitled “An act to establish a_ public 
school system in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, together with the provisions by which it shall 
be administered, and prescribing penalties for the 
violation thereof; providing revenue to establish 
and maintain the same, and the method of collect- 
ing such revenue; and repealing all laws, general, 
special, or local, or any parts thereof, that are or 
may be inconsistent therewith.” 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc. That section 
two thousand eight hundred and six of the 
act, approved the eighteenth day of May, 
Anno Domini one thousand nine hundred and 
eleven, entitled “An act to establish a public 
school system in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, together with the provisions by 
which it shall be administered, and prescrib- 
ing penalties for the violation thereof; pro- 
viding revenue to establish and maintain the 
same, and the method of collecting such reve- 
nue; and repealing all laws, general, special, 
or local, or any parts thereof, that are or may 
be inconsistent therewith,” is hereby repealed. 


Approved April 29, 1913. 
DEFINING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, ETC. 


An Act defining vocational education; providing for 
the establishment and _ regulation of vocational 
schools; and providing for State aid in the main- 
tenance thereof; and & the payment of tuition by 
certain school districts, and reimbursement thereof 
by the State. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the fol- 
lowing words and phrases as used in this act 
shall, unless a different meaning is plainly re- 
quired by the context, have the following 
meaning :— 

1. “ Vocational education” shall mean any 
education, the controlling purpose of which is 
to fit for profitable employment. 

2. “Industrial education” shall mean that 
form of vocational education which fits for 
the trades, crafts, and manufacturing pur- 
suits, including the occupations of girls and 
women, carried on in workshops. 

3. “ Agricultural education” shall mean 
that form of vocational education which fits 
for the occupations connected with the tillage 
of the soil, the care of domestic animals, 
forestry, and other wage-earning or produc- 
tive work on the farm. 

4. “Household arts education” shall mean 
that form of vocational education which fits 
for occupations connected with the household. 

5. “Industrial, agricultural, or household 
arts school or department,” or “ vocational 
school or department,” shall mean a distinc- 
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tive organization of courses, pupils, and teach- 
ers approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, designed to give either industrial, agri- 
cultural, or household arts education, as 
herein defined. 

6. “Evening class,” in an industrial agri- 
cultural school or department, shall mean a 
class giving such training as can be taken by 
persons already employed during the working- 
day, and which, in order to be called voca- 
tional, must in its instruction deal with the 
subject-matter of, and be so carried on as to 
7 to the day’ employment. 

“Evening class,” in a household arts 
schoo! or department, shall mean a class giv- 
ing training in home-making to girls or 
women over fourteen years of age, however, 
they may be employed or engaged during the 


ay. 

8. “ Part-time or continuation class,” in an 
approved agricultural or household arts school 
or department, shall mean a vocational class 
for persons giving a part of their working- 
time to profitable employment, and receiving 
in the part-time school or department instruc- 
tion complementary to the practical work 
carried on in such employment. To give “a 
part of their working time” such persons 
must give part of each day, week, or longer 
period, to such part-time class during the 
peried in which it is in session. 

“Household arts school or department” 
shail mean a vocational school designed to 
develop, on a vocational basis, the capacity 
for household work, such as cooking, house- 
hold service, and other occupations in the 
household. 

Sec. 2. (1) The State Board of Education 
is hereby authorized and directed to investi- 
gate, and to aid in the introduction of indus- 
trial, agricultural, and household arts educa- 
tion; to assist in the establishment of schools 
and "departments for the aforesaid forms of 
education, and to inspect and approve such 
schools or departments as are hereinafter 
provided. The State Board of Education shall 
make a report annually to the Governor and 
Legislature describing the condition and 
progress of industrial, agricultural, and house- 
hold arts education during the year, and 
making such recommendations as the Board 
may deem advisable. 

(2) The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be the executive officer of 
the State Board of Education for the admin- 
istration of this act. He shall appoint, from 
time to time, with the approval of the State 
Board of Education, such expert assistants, 
other than those already provided for by law, 
as may be necessary in industrial, household 
arts, or agricultural education, and all clerical 
and other agents necessary in carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. In order that instruction in the 
principles and the practice of arts may go on 
together, industrial, agricultural, and house- 
hold arts schools or departments may offer 
instruction in day, part-time, and evening 
classes. Attendance upon such day, evening, 
or part-time classes shall be restricted to those 
over fourteen. 

Sec. 4. Any school district may, through 
its board of school directors, establish and 





maintain industrial, agricultural, and house- 
hold arts schools or departments. 

Sec. 5. Two or more districts may, as pro- 
vided in article eighteen, sections one thou- 
sand eight hundred and one to one thousand 
eight hundred and eight, inclusive, of the 
School Laws of Pennsylvania of one thou- 
sand nine hundred and eleven, entitled “An 
act to establish a public school system in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, together with 
the provisions by which it shall be admin- 
istered, and prescribing penalties for the vio- 
lation thereof; providing revenue to establish 
and maintain the same, and the method of 
collecting such revenue; and repealing all 
laws, general, special or local, or any parts 
thereof, that are or may be inconsistent there- 
with,” through a joint school committee, estab- 
lish and maintain industrial, agricultural, or 
household arts schools or departments, to be 
known as joint vocational schools or depart- 
ments. 

Sec. 6. Local school boards, and joint 
school committees administering approved in- 
dustrial, agricultural, or household arts 
schools or departments, may, under a plan to 
be approved by the State Board of Education, 
appoint an advisory committee composed of 
members representing local trades, industries, 
and occupations. It shall be the duty of such 
a committee to counsel with and advise the 
local or joint ,board of trustees, and other 
school officials, having the management and 
supervision of such schools. 

Sec. 7. (1) Any resident of any school 
district in Pennsylvania which does not main- 
tain an approved industrial, agricultural, or 
household arts school or department, offering 
the type of training which he desires, may 
make application to the school board of any 
other district for admission to such school or 
department maintained by said board. In case 
said board refuses him admission, he may 
apply to the State Board of Education for 
admission to such school or department. The 
State Board of Education—decision of which 
shall be final—may approve or disapprove 
such application. In making such decision the 
State Board of Education shall take into con- 
sideration the opportunities for, free voca- 
tional training in the community in which the 
applicant resides, the financial status of the 
community, the age, sex, preparation, aptitude, 
and previous record of the applicant, and all 
other relevant circumstances. 

(2) The school district in which the person 
resides, who has been admitted, as above pro- 
vided, to an approved industrial, agricultural, 
or household arts school or department main- 
tained by another school district, shall pay a 
tuition fee, to be determined after the same 
manner provided for the high schools in 
article seventeen, section one thousand seven 
hundred and eleven, of the School Laws of 
Pennsylvania, for one thousand nine hun- 
dred and eleven, entitled “An act to establish 
a public school system in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, together with the provisions 
by which it shall be administered, and pre- 
scribing penalties for the violation thereof, 
providing revenue to establish and maintain 
the same, and the method of collecting such 
revenue; and repealing all laws, general, s 
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or local, or any parts thereof, that are or may 
be inconsistent therewith, and the Common- 
wealth shall reimburse such school districts, 
as provided for in this act. If any school dis- 
trict neglects or refuse to pay for such tuition 
it shall be liable therefor, in an action of con- 
tract, to the school district or school districts 
maintaining the school which the pupil, with 
the approval of the Board, attended. 

Sec. 8. Industrial, agricultural, and house- 
hold arts schools or departments shall, so 
long as they are approved by the State Board 
of Education as to organization, control, loca- 
tion, equipment, courses of study, qualifica- 
tions of teachers, methods of instruction, con- 
ditions of admission, employment of pupils, 
and expenditures of money, constitute ap- 
proved local or joint vocational schools. 
School districts maintaining such approved 
local or joint vocational schools or depart- 
ments shall receive reimbursement as herein- 
after provided. 

Sec. 9. (1) The Commonwealth, in order 
to aid in the maintenance of approved local or 
joint industrial, household arts, and agricul- 
tural schools or departments, shall, as pro- 
vided in this act, pay annually from the 
treasury to school districts and unions of 
school districts, maintaining such schools or 
departments, an amount equal to two-thirds 
the sum which has been expended during the 
previous school year by such a school dis- 
trict, or districts, for instruction in practical 
subjects and in such related technical and 
academic subjects as may be necessary to 
complete well-rounded courses of training: 
Provided, No one school district shall receive 
more than five thousand dollars in any one 
school year. 

(2) School districts that have paid claims 
for tuition in approved local or joint voca- 
tional schools or departments shall be reim- 
bursed by the Commonwealth, as provided in 
this act, to the extent of one-half the sum 
expended by such school districts in payment 
of such claims. 

Sec. 10. On or before the first Wednesday 
of January of any year in which the regular 
session of the Legislature is held, the State 
Board of Educatior shall present to the Legis- 
lature an estimate of the amount of money 
necessary to meet the expenditures to be in- 
curred in the administration of this act for 
the two school years beginning with the first 
day of the ensuing July; and of the amount 
necessary to meet the claims of school dis- 
tricts and unions of school districts maintain- 
ing approved vocational schools or depart- 
ments, under the provisions of this act, for 
the two school years beginning with the first 
day of the ensuing July. On the basis of such 
a statement, the Legislature shall make an 
appropriation of such amounts as may be 
necessary to meet the expense of carrying 
this act into effect, and of reimbursing such 
school districts and unions of school districts 
for such school years, as herein provided. 

Sec. 11. On or before the tenth day of 
July of each year the school authorities of 
each district shall present to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction a statement 
of the amount expended during the school 
year, previous to such first day of July, for 
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instruction in approved local or joint indus- 
trial, household arts, or agricultural schools 
or departments, as herein provided. On the 
basis of such a statement, the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall, by requi- 
sition upon the State Treasurer, pay such 
school districts and joint school districts such 
reimbursement for the previous school year 
as is provided for in this act. 

Sec. 12, On or before the tenth day of 
July of each year the school authorities of 
each school district shall present to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction a statement 
of the amount expended previous to such first 
day of July, in payment of claims for tuition 
in approved industrial, household arts, or 
agricultural schools or departments, for 
which such districts should receive reimburse- 
ments as provided in this act. On the basis 
of such a sworn statement, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction shall, by requi- 
sition upon the State Treasurer, pay such 
school districts such reimbursement for the 
previous school year as is provided for in this 
act. 

Sec. 13. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


Approved May 1, 1913. 
EDUCATION OF BLIND CHILDREN. 


An Act to amend the act, approved the eighteenth day 
of May, ° one thousand nine hundred and eleven, 
entitled “ An act to establish a public school system 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, together 
with the provisions by which it shall be admin- 
istered, and prescribing penalties for the violation 
thereof; providing revenue to establish and main- 
tain the same, and the method of collecting such 
revenue; and repealing all laws, general, special or 
local, or any parts thereof, that are or may be in- 
consistent therewith,” by providing for the educa- 
tion of certain blind children, under eight years 
of age. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the act 
approved the eighteenth day of May, one 
thousand nine hundred end eleven, entitled 
“ An act to establish a public school system in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, together 
with the provisions by which it shall be ad- 
ministered, and prescribing penalties for the 
violation thereof; providing revenue to estab- 
lish and maintain the same, and the method of 
collecting such revenue; and repealing all 
laws, general, special or local, or any parts 
thereof, that are or may be inconsistent _there- 
with,” is amended by adding to article XIV a 
new section, which reads as follows: 

_ Sec. 1439. The State Board of Education 

is authorized to educate blind children residing 

in this Commonwealth, under the age of eight 
years, whenever, from any cause, the parent 
or parents thereof may be unable properly to 
educate them. With the written consent of 
the proper parents, parent, or nearest relative, 
if there be no parents, or the poor authorities 
of the proper poor district, if there be neither 
parents nor relatives, the Board may contract 
with any non-sectarian institution, in this 
State or elsewhere, established for the educa- 
tion of the blind, whereby any such child may, 
at a cost not exceeding one dollar ($1.00) per 
day—to be paid out of the State school fund— 
be educated until it shall reach the age of 
eight years. The contract may be cancelled, 
and the child or children removed, at any 
time by the Board. This act shall not repeal 
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or modify any existing act relative to the 
education of the blind. 

Approved May 8, 1913. 

CONTRACTS EXCEEDING ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

An Act regulating the letting of certain contracts for 
the erection, construction, and alteration of public 
buildings. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That here- 
after in the preparation of specifications for 
the erection, construction, and alteration of 
any public building, when the entire cost of 
such work shall exceed one thousand dollars, 
it shall be the duty of the architect, engineer, 
or other person preparing such specifications, 
to prepare separate specifications for the 
plumbing, heating, ventilating, and electrical 
work; and it shall be the duty of the person 
or persons authorized to enter into contracts 
for the erection, contruction, or alteration of 
such public buildings to receive separate bids 
upon each of the said branches of work, and 
to award the contract for the same to the 
lowest responsible bidder for each of said 
branches. 

Sec. 2. All acts or ports of acts inconsist- 
ent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved May I, 1913. 


ORPHAN AND FRIENDLESS CHILDREN. 


An Act amending section one thousand four hundred 
twelve in article fourteen of an act, approved the 
eighteenth day of May, one thousand nine hundred 
and eleven, entitled “ An act to establish a public 
school system in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, together with the provisions by which it shall 
be administered, and prescribing penalties for the 
violation thereof; providing revenue to establish 
and maintain the same, and the method of collect- 
ing such revenue; and repealing all laws, general, 
special, or local, or any parts thereof, that are or 
may be inconsistent therewith,” by requiring the 
free education in the public schools of children 
who are inmates of institutions for the care or 
training of orphans or other children. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That section 
one thousand four hundred twelve in article 
fourteen of an act, approved the eighteenth 
day of May, one thousand nine hundred 
eleven, entitled “An act to establish a public 
school system in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, together with the provisions _by 
which it shall be administered, and prescribing 
penalties for the violation thereof; providing 
revenue to establish and maintain the same, 
and the method of collecting such revenue; 
and repealing all laws, general, special, or 
local, or any parts thereof, that are or may be 
inconsistent therewith,” which reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“Sec. 1412. The board of school directors 
of any school district in this Commonwealth, 
in which there is located any orphan asylum, 
home for the friendless, children’s home, or 
other institution for the care or training of 
orphans or other children, may permit any 
children who are inmates of such homes, but 
not legal residents in such district, to attend 
the public schools in said district. The edu- 
cation of such non-resident children in any 
school district may be done without charge 
by the district, or at a cost not exceeding the 
cost of tuition, text-books, and school supplies 
of other children of similar grade in such 
district,” is amended so as to read:— | 

Sec. 1412. The board of school directors 





of any school district in this Commonwealth, 
in which there is located any orphan asylum, 
home for the friendless, children’s home, or 
other institution for the care or training of 
orphans or other children, shall permit any 
children who are inmates of such homes, but 
not legal residents in such district, to attend 
the public schools in said district, either with 
or without charge for tuitition, text-books, or 
school supplies as the directors of the district 
in which such institution is located may deter- 
mine; Provided, That when the education of 
such inmates of such institutions is charged 
for, the cost thereof shall not exceed the cost 
of tuition, text-books and school supplies of 
other children of similar grade in such dis- 
trict: And, provided further, That such cost 
shall be paid to the district in which such in- 
stitution is located by the district of which 
the respective pupils are legal residents. 


Approved May 9, 1913. 
SETTLEMENT AND AUDIT OF SCHOOL ACCOUNTS. 


An Act to amend the title, the first section, the 
second section, and the third section of an act of 
Assembly, entitled “‘ An act relating to the settle- 
ment and audit of the accounts of all officers, 
elected or appointed, of boroughs, townships, poor 
districts, and school districts; prescribing the time 
for such settlement and audits, for the matters to 
be contained in the report of settlement and audit, 
for the filing of said report in the office of the 
clerk of quarter sessions, and for appeals to the 
court of common pleas and superior and supreme 
courts,” approved the ninth day of June, Anno 
Domini one thousand nine hundred and eleven; by 
repealing so much thereof as applies to school 
districts. ; 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the title 
of a certain act of Assembly, approved the 
ninth day of June, Anno Domini one thou- 
sand nine hundred and eleven, reading as fol- 
lows: “An act relating to the settlement and 
audit of the accounts of all officers, elected 
or appointed, of boroughs, townships, poor 
districts, and school districts; prescribing the 
time for such settlement and audits, for the 
matters to be contained in the report of settle- 
ment and audit, for the filing of said report 
in the office of the clerk of Quarter Sessions, 
and for appeals to the Court of Common 
Pleas and Superior and Supreme Courts,” be 
and the same is hereby amended to read as 
follows :— 

“An act relating to the settlement and 
audit of the accounts of all officers, elected 
or appointed, of boroughs, townships, and 
poor districts; prescribing the time for such 
settlement and audits, for the matters to be 
contained in the report of settlement and 
audit, for the filing of said report in the office 
of the clerk of Quarter Sessions, and for 
appeals to the Court of Common Pleas and 
Superior and Supreme Courts,” by repealing 
so much thereof as applies to school districts. 

Sec. 2. That section one of the said act of 
Assembly which reads as follows: “That 
hereafter the auditors whose duty it shall be 
to audit the accounts of the officers of any 
borough, township, poor district, or school 
district, created or incorporated by any gen- 
eral or special law of this Commonwealth, 
shall meet annually, on the day following the 
day which has been or shall be fixed by law 
for the organization of borough councils, 
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township supervisors, or commissioners of 
any township, directors of any poor district 
or school district, respectively, and shall forth- 
with proceed, in the respective instances, to 
audit, settle, and adjust the accounts of the 
burgess, members of the council, treasurer, 
street commissioner, and other officers, either 
appointed or elected of the borough; of the 
supervisors or commissioners, roadmasters 
and treasurer, of the township; of the direc- 
tors or overseers, treasurer of the poor dis- 
trict; of the directors and treasurer of the 
school district, and of the tax collectors of 
each of said municipalities or districts; and 
any such officer whose act or neglect shall 
have contributed to the financial loss of any 
municipality or district shall be surcharged 
with the amount of such loss,” shall be 
amended to read as follows:— 

That hereafter the auditors whose duty it 
shall be to audit the accounts of the officers 
of any borough, township, or poor district, 
created or incorporated by any general or 
special law of this Commonwealth, shall meet 
annually, on the day following the day which 
has been or shall be fixed by law for the 
organization of borough councils, township 
supervisors, or commissioners of any town- 
ship, or directors of any poor district, re- 
spectively, and shall forthwith proceed, in the 
respective instances, to audit, settle, and ad- 
just the accounts of the burgess, members of 
the council, treasurer, street commissioner, 
and other officers, either appointed or elected, 
of the borough; of the supervisors or com- 
missioners, roadmasters and treasurer, of the 
township; of the directors or overseers, 
treasurer, of the poor district, and of the tax 
collectors of each of said municipalities or 
districts; and any such officer whose act or 
neglect shall have contributed to the financial 
loss of any municipality or district shall be 
surcharged with the amount of such loss. 

Sec. 3. That section two of the said act of 
Assembly, which reads as follows: “ That the 
auditors of every borough, township, poor 
district, and school district, created or incor- 
porated by any general or special law of this 
Commonwealth, shall file a report or state- 
ment of their said settlement and audit in 
the office of the clerk of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of the county within which such 
municipality or district shall be situated, or 
within which shall be the greater portion of 
its population, within a period of ten days 
after the completion of said settlement and 
audit, which report shall contain an itemized 
list of all receipts, expenditures, and credits 
of the said several officers for the preceding 
ita year,” shall be amended to read as fol- 
ows: 

That the auditors of every borough, town- 
ship, and poor district, created or incorporated 
by any general or special law of this Common- 
wealth, shall file a report or statement of thejr 
said settlement and audit in the office of the 
clerk of the Court of Quarter Sessions of the 
county within which such municipality or dis- 
trict shall be situated or within which shall be 
the greater portion of its population, within 
a period of ten days after the completion of 
said settlement and audit, which report shall 
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contain an itemized list of all receipts, ex- 

penditures, and credits of the said several offi- 

cers for the preceding fiscal year. 

Sec. 4. That section three of the said act 
of Assembly, which reads as follows: “That 
it shall be lawful for the borough, township, 
poor district, or school district, or any tax- 
payer thereof on its behalf, or an officer or 
officers whose account shall be settled or au- 
dited, to appeal from the settlement or audit 
by the auditors to the Court of Common 
Pleas of the proper county, within thirty days 
after such report or settlement shall have 
been filed in the office of the clerk of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions; whereupon the 
Court may direct an issue to determine the 
disputed questions of fact between the officers 
accounting and the borough, township, poor 
district, or School district: Provided, That no 
appeal by such taxpayer or officer shall be re- 
ceived unless the applicant shall enter into 
recognizance, with one or more sufficient sure- 
ties, sufficient to prosecute the appeal with 
effect, and to pay all costs accruing thereupon, 
in case, if the appellant be a taxpayer, he 
shall fail to obtain a final decision more favor- 
able to the borough, township, poor district, 
or school district than that awarded by the 
auditors, or, in case the appellant be an ac- 
counting officer, or officers, he or they shall 
fail to obtain a final decision more favorable 
to the officers than that awarded by the audi- 
tors,” shall be amended to read as follows :— 

That it shall be lawful for the borough, 
township, or poor district, or any taxpayer 
thereof on its behalf, or an officer or officers 
whose account shall be settled or audited, to 
appeal from the settlement or audit by the 
auditors to the Court of Common Pleas of 
the proper county, within thirty days after 
such report or settlement shall have been filed 
in the office of the clerk of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions; whereupon the Court may 
direct an issue to determine the disputed 
questions of fact between the officers account- 
ing and the borough, township, or poor dis- 
trict: Provided, That no appeal by such tax- 
payer or officer shall be received unless the 
applicant shall enter into recognizance, with 
one or more sufficient sureties, sufficient to 
prosecute the appeal with effect, and to pay all 
costs accruing thereupon, in case, if the ap- 
pellant be a taxpayer, he shall fail to obtain 
a final decision more favorable to the bor- 
ough, township, or poor district than that 
awarded by the auditors or, in case the ap- 
pellant be an accounting officer, or officers, he 
or they shall fail to obtain a final decision 
more favorable to the officer or officers than 
that awarded by the auditors. 

Approved May 20, 1913. 

READING THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 

An Act regulating the reading of the Holy Bible in 
the public schools of this Commonwealth. 
Whereas, The rules and regulations govern- 

ing the reading of the Holy Bible in the public 

schools of this Commonwealth are not uni- 
form; and 

Whereas, It is in the interest of good moral 
training, of a life of honorable thought and of 
good citizenship, that the public school chil- 
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dren should have lessons of morality brought 
to their attention during their school days; 
therefore, be it resolved,— 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That at least 
ten verses from the Holy Bible shall be read, 
or caused to be read, without comment, at the 
opening of each and every public school, upon 
each and every school day, by the teacher in 
charge: Provided, That where any teacher has 
other teachers under and subject to direction, 
then the teacher exercising this authority shall 
read the Holy Bible, or cause it to be read, as 
herein directed. 

Sec. 2. That if any school teacher, whose 
duty it shall be to read the Holy Bible, or 
cause it to be read, as directed in this act, shall 
fail or omit so to do, said school teacher shall, 
upon charges preferred for such failure or 
omission, and proof of the same, before the 
governing board of the school district, be dis- 
charged. 

Approved May 20, 1913. 

ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL TAXES. 


An Act to amend section five hundred and _thirty- 
nine of an act, entitled “ An act to establish a 
public school system in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, together with the provisions by which it 
shall be administered, and prescribing penalties for 
the violation thereof; providing revenue to estab- 
lish and maintain the same, and the method of col- 
lecting such revenue; and repealing all laws, gen- 
eral, special or local, or any parts thereof, that are 
or may be inconsistent therewith,” approved the 
eighteenth day of May, Anno Domini one thousand 
nine hundred and eleven, so as to define what a 
properly certified duplicate, therein required to be 
furnished to each school district of the second class, 
at the expense of the city, shal consist of, and the 
form in which the same shall be printed and 
indexed. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That section 
five hundred and thirty-nine of the act, en- 
titled “An act to establish a public school 
system in the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia, together with the provisions by which 
it shall be administered, and prescribing pen- 
alties for the violation thereof; providing 
revenue to establish and maintain the same, 
and the method of collecting such revenue; 
and repealing all laws, general, special or 
local, or any parts thereof, that are or may be 
inconsistent therewith,” approved the eigh- 
teenth day of May, Anno Domini one thou- 
sand nine hundred and eleven, which reads as 
follows.— 

“Sec. 539. In order to enable the board 
of school directors in all school districts of 
the second class to levy and assess the neces- 
sary school taxes required by such school dis- 
tricts each year, the city clerk, or other proper 
official, shall annually, on or before the first 
day of April in each year, at the expense of 
the city, furnish each school district of the 
second class for its use, to be retained by it, 
a properly certified duplicate of the last ad- 
justed valuation of all real estate, personal 
property, and occupations made taxable in 
each school district of the second class, stat- 
ing the name of each taxable, the valuation, 
description, and kind of property or occupa- 
tion assessed, all of which real estate, per- 
sonal property, and occupations are — 
made taxable for school purposes in eac 
such school district of the second class,” be, 
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and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows :— 

Sec. 539. In order to enable the board of 
school directors in all school districts of the 
second class to levy and assess the necessary 
school taxes required by such school district 
each year, the city clerk, or other proper 
official, shall, annually, on or before the first 
day of April in each year, at the expense of 
the city, furnish to each school district of the 
second class for its use to be retained by it, a 
properly certified duplicate of the last ad- 
justed valuation of all real estate, personal 
property, and occupations made taxable in 
such school district of the second class, stating 
the name of each taxable, the valuation, 
description, and kind of property or occupa- 
tions assessed; all of which real estate, per- 
sonal property, and occupations are hereby 
made taxable for school purposes in each such 
school district of the second class. The 
properly certified duplicate herein required to 
be furnished each school district of the second 
class, at the expense of the city, shall con- 
sist of a bound book, printed and indexed ac- 
cording to the form to be submitted by the 
secretary of the board of school directors of 
each of such school districts to the city clerk, 
or other proper official, on or before the first 
day of January of each year. 

Approved May 20, 1913. 

APPEAL FROM REPORT OF AUDITORS. 


A Supplement to an act, entitled ‘‘ An act to estab- 
lish a public school system in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, together with the provisions by 
which it shall be administered, and prescribing pen- 
alties for the violation thereof; providing a revenue 
to establish and maintain the same, and the method 
of collecting such revenue; and repealing all laws, 
general, special or local, or any parts thereof, that 
are or may be inconsistent therewith,” approved the 
eighteenth day of May, Anno Domini one thousand 
nine hundred and eleven; amending sections two 
thousand six hundred and twenty-two, two thousand 
six hundred and twenty-four, two thousand six 
hundred and twenty-six, and two thousand six 
hundred and twenty-seven thereof; and also con- 
ferring upon taxpayers similar rights, in regard to 
reports of auditors of school districts of the second, 
third, and fourth classes, filed prior to the passage 
of this act, as are hereby conferred by the above- 
enumerateed amending sections upon taxpayers in 
regard to such reports of auditors hereafter filed; 
and providing a similar method of disposition of 
appeals from such reports of auditors, filed prior 
to the passage of this act, as is provided hereby 
in regard to appeals from reports of auditors filed 
subsequently hereto. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That section 
two thousand six hundred and twenty-two of 
the act of Assembly, entitled “ An act to estab- 
lish a public school system in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, together with the 
provisions by which it shall be administered, 
and prescribing penalties for the violation 
thereof; providing a revenue to establish and 
maintain the same, and the method of collect- 
ing such revenue; and repealing all laws, gen- 
eral, special or local, or any parts thereof, that 
are or may be inconsistent therewith,” ap- 
proved the eighteenth day of May, Anno 
Domini one thousand nine hundred and eleven, 
which reads as follows :— 

“Sec. 2622. Any taxpayer in the school dis- 
trict, or party interested, may appeal from any 
auditors’ report in any school district of the 
second or third class, within thirty days after 
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said report has been filed, in the same manner 
as appeals are now taken from the county 
auditors’ report. If an appeal is taken from 
any report of auditors of any school district 
of the second or third class, such appeals shall 
be disposed of by the Court in like manner as 
appeals from county auditors’ reports are dis- 
posed of,” be and the same is hereby amended 
so as to read :— 

Sec. 2622. Any school district of the second 
or third class, or any taxpayer thereof, on 
behalf of said district, or any person or per- 
sons against whom any sum has been charged 
in any report filed by the auditors of any such 
school district, may appeal from any auditors’ 
report, within thirty days after said report 
has been filed, to the Court of Common Pleas 
of the proper county. Any taxpayer taking 
an appeal shall file in said Court of Common 
Pleas a bond, with one or more sufficient 
sureties, conditioned that the party appealing 
will prosecute said appeal with effect, and that 
said party will indemnify and save harmless 
said district from all costs that may accrue 
upon said appeal. When any person or per- 
sons charged with any sum of money in any 
such report of auditors shall appeal there- 
from, such person or persons shall file in said 
Court a bond, with one or more sufficient 
sureties, conditioned to prosecute the appeal 
with effect, and to pay all costs accruing there- 
upon if the final decision obtained shall not 
be more favorable to him than the report ap- 
pealed from. When any such appeal shall be 
taken by any such school district, or any per- 
son charged in such report with any sum of 
money, any taxpayer of said district may come 
into Court and intervene in said appeal, and 
prosecute the appeal to final judgment; and 
if any sum shall be found by the Court to be 
chargeable to any person whose accounts are 
involved in said appeal, the Prothonotary 
shall enter judgment for said sum in favor of 
said district, and against the person charged 
as aforesaid; and the school district or such 
taxpayer may cause said judgment to be col- 
lected from the person charged or his sureties, 
for the benefit of said district by any appro- 
priate method, executionary or otherwise; or 
said taxpayer may defend the said district, in 
any appeal taken by any person charged by 
the report of auditors, as fully and effectively 
in both instances as the officers of said dis- 
trict might do: Provided, That such taxpayer 
shall at the time of intervening file in said 
Court a bond, with one or more sufficient 
sureties, conditioned to indemnify said dis- 
trict from all costs that may accrue by reason 
of such intervention subsequently thereto. 
When any taxpayer has intervened in any 
instance, as above provided, or when an appeal 
has been taken by any taxpayer as aforesaid, 
the officers of said school district shall not 
make settlement with any person or persons 
charged with any sum or sums, or whose 
accounts shall be involved in any appeal, with- 
out the consent of such taxpayer. When any 
appeal, as aforesaid, shall be taken by any of 
the parties above mentioned, the appeal may 
be placed upon the argument list of the proper 
Court of Common Pleas, by direction of any 
party interested by intervention or otherwise; 
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and depositions of witnesses, and other evi- 
dence to be used at the argument, may be 
taken on behalf of any of said parties, before 
any person competent to administer an oath, 
upon rule for that purpose served upon the 
opposite party or such party’s counsel. After 
hearing argument the Court shall file its 
finding of fact and law, and enter judgment 
in accordance therewith: Provided, That if, 
after argument, the Court shall deem any 
question or questions of fact so doubtful, 
under the evidence submitted, as to render it 
desirable that an issue should be directed as 
to such question or questions, to be tried by 
a jury, the Court may direct such an issue. 
Appeals may be taken, by any person inter- 
ested, to the Superior or Supreme Court, 
from any such judgment of the Court of 
Common Pleas, in the same way that appeals 
are now authorized by law to be taken from 
rulings or decisions of the Court of Common 
Pleas made in appeals from settlements or 
reports of county, borough, or township au- 
ditors. 

Sec. 2. That section two thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-four of said act, which reads 
as follows :— 

“Sec. 2624. If in any report filed by the 
auditors of any school district of the second 
or third class there has been any sum charged 
against any person or persons, upon the con- 
firmation of the auditors’ report the amount 
charged against such person or persons shall 
become a judgment, and shall be entered by 
the Prothonotary, in favor of the school dis- 
trict, against the person or persons charged 
therewith, the same to be collected by the 
school district for its use and benefit,” be 
and the same is hereby amended to read :— 

Sec. 2624. If in any report filed by the 
auditors of any school district of the second 
or third class there has been any sum charged 
against any person or persons, the amount 
charged against such person or persons shall, 
in the absence of an appeal within thirty 
days as aforesaid by such person or persons, 
become a judgment, and shall be entered by 
the Prothonotary in favor of the school dis- 
trict, against the person or persons charged 
therewith; the same to be collected from such 
person or persons, or the sureties thereof, by 
the school district, for its use and benefit; 
or any taxpayer of such district may, on its 
behalf, proceed to enforce collection of such 
judgment for said school district, by any ap- 
propriate proceeding, executionary or other- 
wise, upon filing bond, with sufficient surety 
or sureties, conditioned to indemnify and 
save harmless said school district from any 
costs accruing by reason of such proceeding. 

Sec. 3. That section two thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-six of said act, which reads 
as follows :— 

“ Sec. 2626. Any taxpayer in the school dis- 
trict, or person interested in any annual re- 
port of the auditors, may appeal therefrom, 
at any time within thirty days after the filing 
of the same, to the Court of Common Pleas 
of the county in which such school district of 
the fourth class is situated, or in which the 
school buildings of any independent school 
district are located, in the same manner as 
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appeals are now taken from the report of the 
county auditors, and any such appeal shall 
be disposed of by the Court in like manner as 
appeals from county auditors’ reports are dis- 
posed of,” be and the same is hereby amended 
so as to read :— 

Sec. 2626. Any school district of the fourth 
class or any independent school district, or any 
taxpayer thereof on behalf of said district, or 
any person or persons against whom any sum 
has been charged in any report filed by the 
auditors of any such school district, may 
appeal from any auditors’ report, within 
thirty days after said report has been filed, 
to the Court of Common Pleas of the county 
in which said school district of the fourth 
class is situated, or in which the school build- 
ings of any such independent school district is 
situated. Any taxpayer taking an appeal shall 
file in said Court of Common Pleas a bond, 
with one or more sufficient sureties, con- 
ditioned that the party appealing will prose- 
cute said appeal with effect, and that said 
party will indemnify and save harmless said 
district from all costs that may accrue upon 
said appeal. When any person or persons 
charged with any sum of money in any such 
report of auditors shall appeal therefrom, 
such person or persons shall file in said Court 
a bond, with one or more sufficient sureties, 
conditioned to prosecute the appeal with 
effect, and to pay all costs accruing there- 
upon if the final decision obtained shall not 
be more favorable to him than the report ap- 
pealed from. When any such appeal shall be 
taken by any such school district, or any per- 
son charged in such report with any sum of 
money, any taxpayer of said district may 
come into Court and intervene in said appeal, 
and prosecute the appeal to final judgment; 
and if any sum shall be found by the Court 
to be chargeable to any person whose ac- 
counts are involved in said appeal, the Pro- 
thonotary shall enter judgment for said sum 
in favor of said district, and against the per- 
son charged as aforesaid; and the school dis- 
trict or such taxpayer may cause said judg- 
ment to be collected from the person charged 
or his sureties, for the benefit of said dis- 
trict, by any appropriate method, executionary 
or otherwise; or said taxpayer may defend 
the said district, in any appeal taken by any 
person charged by the report of auditors, as 
fully and effectively in both instances as the 
officers of said district might do: Provided, 
That such taxpayer shall at the time of inter- 
vening file in said Court a bond, with one or 
more sufficient sureties, conditioned to in- 
demnity said district from all costs that may 
accrue by reason of such intervention subse- 
quently thereto. When any taxpayer has 
intervened in any instance, as above provided, 
or when an appeal has been taken by any tax- 
payer as aforesaid, the officers of said school 
district shall not make settlement with any 
person or persons charged with any sum or 
sums, or whose accounts shall be involved in 
any appeal, without the consent of such tax- 
payer. When any appeal, as aforesaid, shall 
be taken by any of the parties above men- 
tioned, the appeal may be placed upon the 
argument list by direction of any party inter- 





ested by intervention or otherwise; and depo- 
sitions of witnesses, and other evidence to be 
used at the argument, may be taken on behalf 
of any of said parties, before any person com- 
petent to administer an oath, upon rule for 
that purpose, served upon the opposite party 
or such party’s counsel, to be used at the 
argument. After hearing argument the Court 
shall file its findings of fact and law, and 
enter judgment in accordance therewith: Pro- 
vided, That if, after argument, the Court shall 
deem any question or questions of fact so 
doubtful, under the evidence submitted, as to 
render it desirable that an issue should be 
directed as to such question or questions, to 
be tried by a jury, the Court may direct such 
an issue. Appeals may be taken, by any person 
interested, to the Superior or Supreme Court, 
from any such judgment of the Court of 
Common Pleas, in the same way that appeals 
are now authorized by law to be taken from 
rulings or decisions of the Court of Common 
Pleas made in appeals from settlements or 
reports of county, borough, or township 
auditors. 

Sec. 4. That section two thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-seven of said act, which 
reads as follows :— 

“Sec. 2627. In any school district of the 
fourth class, if any sum is charged against 
any person or persons by auditors thereof, 
and their report containing such fact is not 
appealed from as herein provided, said audi- 
tors shall promptly, within thirty days after 
the filing of such report, make a certificate 
stating the name of the district, and the name 
of the person or persons charged with any 
sum or sums, and the amount or amounts 
thereof, certifying the same to the Prothono- 
tary of the Court of Common Pleas of the 
county in which the district is situated, or 
in which the school buildings of the indepen- 
dent district are located; and the Prothono- 
tary of said Court shall forthwith enter a 
judgment thereon, in favor of said school 
district, and against the person or persons 
therein charged with the amount thereof, and, 
when so entered, the same shall be a valid 
judgment in favor of the school district 
against the person or persons charged therein 
with the same, which judgment, together with 
costs, shall be collected by said district for 
its use and benefit,” be and the same hereby 
is amended so as to read:— 

Sec. 2627. In any school district of the 
fourth class, if any sum is charged against 
any person or persons by auditors thereof, 
and their repuort containing such fact is not 
appealed from as herein provided, the clerk 
of the said Court of Quarter Sessions shall 
promptly, within ten days after the expira- 
tion of time for appeal, make a certificate 
stating the name of the district and the 
name of the person or persons charged with 
any sum or sums, and the amount or amounts 
thereof, certifying the same to the Pro- 
thonotary of the Court of Common Pleas of 
the county in which the district is situated, 
or in which the school buildings of the inde- 
pendent district are located; and the Pro- 
thonotary of said Court shall forthwith enter 
a judgment thereon, in favor of said school 
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district and against the person or persons 
therein charged with the amount thereof, and, 
when so entered, the same shall be a valid 
judgment, in favor of the school district, 
against the person or persons charged therein 
with the same, which judgment, together with 
the costs, shall be collected by said district, 
for its use and benefit; or any taxpayer of 
such district may, on its behalf, proceed to en- 
force collection of such judgment for said 
school district, by any appropriate proceed- 
ings, executionary or otherwise, upon filing 
bond, with sufficient surety or sureties, con- 
ditioned to indemnity and save harmless said 
school district from any costs accruing by 
reason of such proceeding. ; 

Sec. 5. In the case of any report of audi- 
tors of any school district of the second, 
third, or fourth class, or of any independent 
school district, filed prior to the passage’ of 
this act, any taxpayer of any such district 
shall have the same rights of appeal from 
such report, within thirty days from the date 
of such filing, and of intervention for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting of any appeal therefrom, 
or collection of any judgment entered upon 
such report or appeal therefrom, as are con- 
ferred upon a taxpayer by the foregoing sec- 
tions of this act, in regard to reports of audi- 
tors filed subsequently hereto: Provided, 
That such taxpayer shall furnish similar 
security to that required by the said forego- 
ing sections. The same procedure for dis- 
position of any appeal provided for by this 
section shall be pursued as that provided by 
the first and third sections of this act, re- 
spectively. 

Approved May 21, 1913. 

PAYMENT OF OCCUPATION TAX. 


An Act to amend an act approved the eighteenth day 
of May, one thousand nine hundred and eleven, 
entitled “An act to establish a public school sys- 
tem in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, together 
with the provisions by which it shall be admin- 
istered, and prescribing penalties for the violation 
thereof; providing revenue to establish and main- 
tain the same, and the method of collecting such 
revenue; and repealing all laws, general, special, 
or local, or any parts thereof, that are or may 
inconsistent therewith.” 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That section 
five hundred fifty-eight of an act approved 
the eighteenth day of May, one thousand nine 
hundred and eleven, entitled “An act to 
establish a public school system in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, together with the 
provisions by which it shall be administered, 
and prescribing penalties for the violation 
thereof; providing revenue to establish and 
maintain the same, and the method of collect- 
ing such revenue; and repealing all laws, 
general, special, or local, or any parts thereof, 
that are or may be inconsistent therewith,” 
which reads as follows :— a 

“Sec. 558. If any person, firm, association, 
or corporation receiving a notice from any 
school tax collector, requesting the payment 
of any occupation tax of any employe or 
employes, deducts, from any wages then due 
or that may thereafter become due and owing 
to such employe or employes, the amount of 
such occupation tax, and fails to pay the same 
over to the collector of school taxes in any 
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district, within thirty days after making such 
deduction or deductions, such person, firm, 
or corporation shall forfeit and pay to the 
said school district a sum equal to the amount 
of such occupation tax collected from such 
employe or employes as aforesaid, which sum, 
together with costs, may be recovered by the 
said school district in an action of assumpsit 
against said person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration failing to pay over such tax, as debts 
of like amount are now recoverable. In the 
collection of any judgment recovered for any 
such delinquent occupation tax against any 
person, firm, association, or corporation, the 
defendant therein shall not be entitled to the 
benefit of any exemption, appraisement law, 
or stay of execution,’ is hereby amended to 
read as follows :— 

Sec. 558. If any person, firm, association, 
or corporation receiving a notice from any 
school tax collector, requesting the payment 
of any occupation tax of any employe, shall 
fail or refuse to deduct, from any wages then 
due or that may thereafter become due and 
owing to such employe, the amount of such 
occupation tax, or if such person, firm, asso- 
ciation, or corporation deducts the amount of 
such occupation tax, and fails to pay the same 
over to the collector of school taxes in any 
district, within thirty days after making such 
deduction or deductions, such person, firm, or 
corporation shall forfeit and pay to the said 
school district a sum equal to the amount of 
such occupation tax collected from such em- 
ploye or employes as aforesaid, which sum, 
together with costs, may be recovered by the 
said school district in an action of assumpsit 
against said person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration failing to pay over such tax, as debts 
of like amount are now recoverable. In the 
collection of any judgment recovered for any 
such delinquent occupation tax against any 
person, firm, association, or corporation, the 
defendant therein shall not be entitled to the 
benefit of any exemption, appraisement law, 
or stay of execution. 

Sec. 2. Section two thousand six hundred 
hetngdiigaiaa of said act, which reads as fol- 
ows :— 

“ Sec. 2623. The compensation for auditors 
appointed by the Court, in school districts of 
the second and third class, shall be fixed by 
the Court at the time the report is filed, not 
exceeding five dollars ($5,00) per day for each 
day necessarily spent by each auditor, and the 
total expense of such auditing, including the 
cost of making the appointment, filing the re- 
port, advertising, and other necessary costs, 
shall be paid by the school district,” is hereby 
amended to read as follows :— 

Sec. 2623. The compensation for auditors 
appointed by the Court, in school districts o 
the second and third class, shall be fixed by 
the respective school directors at the time the 
report is filed, not exceeding five dollars 
($5.00) per day for each day necessarily spent 
by each auditor; and the total expense of such 
auditing, including the cost of making the ap- 
pointment, filing the report, advertising and 
other necessary costs, shall be paid by the 
school district. 


Approved June 5, 1913. 
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